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The Hiffory of the United Provinces of the Netherlands, from rhe 
Death of Philip JZ, King of Spain, to the Truce made with 
Albert aad Ifabella. By William Lothian, D.D. 4to, 161, 
in boards. Dodfley. } 


HOSE periods of hiftory are more particularly fplendid 
and inftruéting which exhibit ftates in their progrefs to 
greatnefs, and detail the ftruggles they fuftain in defence of 
their liberty and independence. Much information and enter- 
tainment accordingly might have been expected from the fub. 
ject which is treated in the volume before us. - The oppreffions 
of Spain, roufing the courage and vigour of the United Pro- 
vinces, opened a field for great aétions. A long and mo- 
mentous war was commenced and maintained. A fmall divi- 
fion of an extenfive empire throwing off its allegiance, unin- 
timidated by the refources of the power of a rich and magnifi- 
cent prince, zealous for its freedom, trufting to its courage 
and its firmnefs, involved in. great calamities, and fuperior to 
them all, is an obje& which has every claim to attra& intereft 
and attention, and to-call out the happieft exertions of the 
hiftorian, Such is the fortunate fubje& of the prefent per- 
formance. 


‘ The revolt of the Seven Provinces (fays Dr. Lothian) in 
the Netherlands from the dominions of Philip II. king of 
Spain, and the eftablifhment of thefe Republics, are remarkable 
events in modern hiltory, The United Provinces, though of 
{mall extent, and an inconfiderable part of a great empire, not 
only oppofed the meafures of the moft powerful monarch 
then in Europe; carried on war for many years; and even, 
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during that time, increafed in wealth and importance; but 
likewife reduced thofe who once poffeffed the fovereignty, to 
treat with them as free ftates; and, at laft, to abandon enter. 
prifes in which the utmoft efforts had béen, in vain, exerted. 
The caufes which produced this revolution, and the means em- 
ployed by the confederates to preferve their liberties, and ac- 
quire independence, merit atterition.’ 


While it is impoffible not to obferve the greatnefs and the 
unity of the portion of hiftory upon which Dr. Lothian has 
chofen to employ himfelf, it is to be remarked as a peculiar 
advantage to him, that it has been treated only in part, or in- 
cidentally, in extenfive works, by preceding hiftorians. An 
author, therefore, could not poffibly wifh to be in a happier 
fituation with regard to his fubje&t. . But thefe peculiarities, 
when the real merit of this performance is confidered, have a 
tendency, we fear, that may not prove verv favourable to its 
compofer. They excite the moft ardent curiofity of the reader; 
and we do not think that his work is by any means fatisfaQory. 
He is, indeed, fufficiently ciccumftantial and minute ; but not 
attending to the proper purpofes of hiftory, or unacquainted 
with them, his feleGion of facts is generally made without dif- 
crimination ; and the information he conveys is often fo mixed 
and disfigured, that it tends to no fettled views, and railes fur- 
prize by being unconnested or inconfiftent. Political difcern- 
ment and fagacity, artfol tranfitions, a deep penetration into 
the motives of men, and a ftriking difplay of the charaGers of 
illuftrious perfonages, are no where to be found in this publi- 
cation. While the matter fails to recommend itfelf, the man- 
ner and language are alfo expofed to cenfure: the narration is 
cold, and without force; and the ftrain of the ftyle is uni- 
formly dry and inelegant. It is but juftice to remark, that 
the author appears to have exerted his abilities to their fulleft 
extent; and that he cannot, with propriety, be accufed of 
being hafty or carelefs. 

With this opinion of his performance, it is not confiftent with 
the refpect we owe our readers to go over the greater events of 
his ftory, or to offer an abridgement of it. Impartiality, 
however, obliges us to give an extract from this volume; and 
for this purpofe we fhall fele& the introductory paragraphs to 
it, which may be confidered as not the leait laboured. parts a 
the work. 


‘ The Netherlands enjoyed, from the moft antient times, a 
free conftitution of government. ‘The Seventeen Provinces 
formed fo many independent ftates ; and each preferved its own 
particular laws and cuftoms. Though acknowledging a prince 
or fovereign, his power was limited; and his authority, con- 
ferred by the people, was declared to laft no longer than he 
main- 
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maintained. their rights and privileges. When the fucceffion te 


the chief dignity became confined to one family ; when the fo- 
vereignty of all the provinces was held by one perfon; whea 
they were thus united more clofely together, and had one com- 
mon intereft; when thefe quarrels, unavoidable among fepa- 
rate principatities, became lefs frequent, they gained more 
firength, acted with more vigour, and rofe to opulence and 
refpect. While thefe affairs, in which all were concerned, 
were conducted by the general eftates, where the reprefenta- 
tives of each had a voice, and while the prince reftrained the 
exercife of his power within the bounds preferibed by law, the 
people, at the fame time that they felt their importance, teftified 
their reverence and affection for their foevereign. But, valuing 
highly the liberty they poffeffed, and guarding it with the utmoft 
care, every encroachment upon their freedom was viewed with 
jealoufy, and every attempt to extend the prerogative of the 
prince, warmly oppofed. When Philip 1). of Spain was put 
in poflefion of the Netherlands, by the refignation of his fa« 
ther, the emperor Charles V. he very foon difcovered intentions 
difagreeable to the fentiments of his fubjeéts, and inconfiftent 
with that form of government which he found eflablifhed in his 
newly-acquired dominions. A people, unaccuftomed to pay 
implicit. obedience, were alarmed with his efluming an authoe 
rity which they allowed not to his -predeceffors: confidering 
themfelves as entitled to a larger fhare of the adminiftration, 
they beheld, with indignation, meafures adopted without their 
concurrence; and, dreading the confequences of permitting 
any exercife of an ufurped power, were difpofed early to check 
every defign which arbitrary pleafure might dictate, or an im- 
moderate ambition purfue. When the condu& of Philip ap- 
peared to be the refult of a determined plan of oppreffion, and 
force was employed to procure fubmiffion to his commands, a 
rebellion arofe; the injured had recourfe to arms, and now, for 
about thirty years, had fupported awar againft the invader of 
their liberties. Seven of the provinces joined in a itrict 
union; boldly declared that he had forfeited the fovercignty ; 
renounced altogether their allegiance ; maintained a itruggle, 
in defence of their freedom, with unwearied perfeverance ; and 
rejefted every propofal of peace with difdain, Philip, tired 
with the conteft, wifhed to relinquifh enterprizes in which his 
utmoft efforts had been .exerted in vain. ‘That he might fave 
his honour, while he renounced an authority he could not pre- 
ferve, and have the profpeét of the United Provinces becoming 
part of the dominions of the Spanith monarchy, though fora 
time they were transferred to others, he gave his daughter !fa- 
bella in marriage to Albert arch duke of Auftria, who had 
acted as his governor, and conferred on them a fovereigoty he 
was unable to retain. While he flattered himfelf that his rebel- 
lious fubjeéts would return to obedience under a prince refiding 
among them ; hoped that, by his fupport, oppofition would be 
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crufhed; and concluded, that the revolted provinces would be a 
gain annexed tothe crown of Spain, death prevented him from 
feeing the effects of a {cheme which policy had fuggefted, and ne- 
ceflity forced him to adopt, | 
* Philip III. made great preparations for giving powerful aid 
to his fifter, and the arch duke. It was faid, that, in order to 
enable them to puth with vigour the war againft the United Pro- 
vinces, he propofed to affift them with a numerous army, and a 
formidable fleet. The adminiftration of affairs in Spain was great- 
ly changed. . Philip difmiffed from court fome, who, during the 
former reign, were regarded as mofl able counfellors, and. fube- 
flituted in their place others more agreeable to his own difpofi- 
tions. The father thought proper to connive at the confederates 
trading with Spain, becaufe of advantage to his Spanith fubjeéts. 
The fon difcharged this commerce; feized and confifcated the 
goods of the confederates ; even apprehended many Flemifh mer- 
chants, who-had lived long in Spain, and likewife fome Spa- 
niards, who had ated as factors for the Flemings ; and, by tor- 
ture, forced them to give up theireffedts, As, by this condud, 
the price of corn was greatly raifed, which produced loud 
complaints, he, at laft, allowed the Flemings to import corn, 
but prohibited their carrying back any kind of goods whatever. 
The freight became of courfe much higher, and the evil was re- 
medied only in part. Philip Il, always endeavoured to live in 
friendfhip with the German princes. His fon, imagining that, 
by their means, the war in.the Netherlands was prolonged, was 
anxious to deprive the confederates of their affiitance, though 
eertain that he would raife enemies to himfelf in the em- 
pire. At the fame time, he thought, that now, when the fo~ 
vereignty was beftowed on Albert and Ifabella, there would 
be no necefliiy to remit fuch large fums, as formerly from 
Spain. | | 
- Albert purfued the journey he had begun before he had re- 
ceived the accounts of Philip’s death, and proceeded to Spain, 
where his.marriage with Ifabella was celebrated... The terms on 
which his new dignity was conferred, by rendering him in a 
preat meafure dependant on Spain, diminifhed its value; and 
the fituation of the provinces afforded him little profpec of en- 
joying it with tranquillity. He entered upon the fupreme ad- 
miniftration when a part of thefe dominions, which Philip pre- 
tended to transfer, refufed to admit any right he could. thus 
claim, and had long carried on a war in defence of their liber-- 
ties and independence. They had weakened the ftrength, almoft 
exhaufted the finances, and baffled all the artifices of a mot 
powerful, rich, and cunning prince. Albert had made propo- 
fals of peace, which were rejected as infidious; and, when he 
hoped to recommend himfelf to thofe whom he confidered as his 
fubjects, bad the mortification to obferve, that this appearance 
of moderation was treated by them with contempt. Obliged, 
therefore, to continue the war, he appointed as governor, dur- 
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ing his abfence in Spain, cardinal Andrew, and gave the com- 
mand of his forces to Francis Mendoza, admiral of Arragon : 
but, whatever abilities they poffeffed, he could not expect that 
they would be able to atcomplifh a defign, which, in circum- 
ftances much more‘favourable than the prefent, had failed. Even 
thefe provinces which acknowledged his jurifdiction, had, at the 
fame time that they owned him as their fovereign, expreffed fen- 
timents, and made demands, fufficient to alarm his fears. They 
faw the United Provinces encreafing in power and wealth; en- 
joying liberty ; treated ‘with refpéat, and fupported by neigh- 
bouring princes. They found themfelves, on the contrary, con- 
fidered, notwithflanding the late tranfaction, as fubjects of Spain < 
they were loaded with heavy taxes, without any compenfation, 
or hope of relief; and faw, that in {pite ofall the exertions they 
had made, their influence and importance were diminifhed. 
Albert could not hear their complaints without uneafinefs, 
Confcious of his inability to fubdue the confederates, he would 
willingly have given up the conteft, and been contented with 
the want of territories which Philip had not power to beftow, if 
he could fecure the obedience of the other provinces. There 
was fome danger that, during the prefent temper of the people, 
they would imitate the example of their neighbours, whom they 
beheld with envy, and attempt to fhake off the yoke which every 
day became more burdenfome.. It was probably owing to thele 
circumftances that Albert continued in Spain for fome time 
after his marriage, with the defign of engaging the new mo- 
march heartily in his intereft, and in hopes of procuring that 
fupport which his fituation required. 

‘ The Confederates perceived the intention of Philip in re- 
nouncing the fovereigaty, and derived frefh fpirits and vigour 
from fo'clear a proof of the weaknefs of their enemies. They 
paid, indeed, heavy taxes; they had been difappointed in their 
endeavours to find outa paflage, by the North, to the Indies, 
by which they might reach thefe countries unmolefted by. the 
Spaniards, and acquire a new fource of wealth; and they were 
depzived, by a late treaty between Philip and Henry of 
France, of open affiftance from that quarter. But they con- 
tributed cheerfully to the expence of the war, while they ene 
' joyed freedom: their naval f{trength, particularly, had greatly 
encreafed: a fleet fent to the Eaft Indies, by the fame route 
which the Spaniards and Portugueze purfued, had returned, 
with accounts fuflicient to encourage future attempts of the fame 
kind :_they hoped to be able, at length, ‘to difpute with Spain 
the empire of thefe feas ; their caufe was favoured by the neigh- 
- bourtng tlates; and even:the adjoining provinces, with whom 
they were at war, were tired and difcontented. They were 


fiall poffeffed of refources which neceflity had difcovered, and © 


‘which had been employed with fuccefs : their troops were-ani- 
mated with affection for their country, and zeal for the prefer- 
vation of thofe liberties they had fo long and ably defended ; and 
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166 Franklin’s Political, Mifeellaneous, and Philofopbical Preces. 
their army was condufted by Maurice, whom, as the fon of 
William prince of Orange, the former protector of their liber- 
ties, they efteemed, and whofe valour and prudence they had 
now for many years experienced. ‘They refufed to liften to any 
propofals for peace, becaufe they thought that they were defign- 
ed merely to deceive ; and they looked forward to the time when 
firmnefs and perfeverance would force their enemies to grant 
honowrable terms, and fuch as would eftablith their freedom and 
independence.’ © | 

. There is one obfervation with which it is proper for us to 
eonclude this article: the clergy of Scotland have of late years 
difcovered a ftrong dolicitude to diftinguifh themfelves in lite- 
rature. The higheft-commendation is certainly due to them 
vpon this account: ‘bet it is mach to be regretted, that ne- 
gle&ting the topics which ought to be intimately known to 
them, they have chofen fo often to exercife their talents in 
hiftorical compofitien ; a branch of inquiry which, it will be 
allowed, is by far the leaft calculated to their ftate and con- 
dition. That fimplicity of charafter, and that abftra@tion froma 
the world, which become ecclefiaftics, accord not with the 
nice and accurate knowlege of human affairs which is abfolutely 
neceflary for the hiftorian: and, perhaps, there is no inftance 
of any parifh-prieft who, while he poffeffed the imple and true 
charatterifties of ‘his profeffion, was able notwithftanding to 
examine and explain, with profoundnefs, the'folds, the varie- 
ties, and the duplicity of ftare{men and politicians. 





Political, Mifcéllancous, and Philofopbical Pieces. Written by 
“Benj. Franklin, LL D, avd F.R.S. 8v0. 6s. gta. 105, Od, 
in boards. -Johnfon. 


R. Franklin bas long been known to the public for his 
experiments telative to eleftricity, and is now more dif- 
tinguifhed ‘by the a@ive part he has fuftained in the conteft be- 
tween Great Britain and America. Happy, perhaps, were it 
for his country had he continued to cultivate philofophy in the 
fhade of retirement, and been content to inveftigate the laws 
of zthereal attraétion without himfelf becoming a meteor (if 
we may ufe the expreflion) in the political world. But the 
charaéier of the work before us, not the conduct of its author, 
is the object of our confideration. 

The firft divifion of the volume contains papers on fubjeéts 
of general politics, and commences with Obfervations on the 
Increafe of Mankind, Peopling of Countries, &c, This paper 
appeared feveral years ago in the Englith edition of Dr. Frank. 
lin’s works, 

The fecond paper is entitled, The Way to Wealth, and was 
likewife printed many years ago in a preface to the Penfylvania 
| Almanack, 
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Almanack, publifhed by the fame author, It containg a varie- 
ty of fentences and proverbs relative to indufiry and economy. 

The next paper is a Plan by Meffrs. Franklin and Dalrymple 
for benefiting diftant unprovided countries, The purport of 
this paper is to promote a fubfcription for feading to New 
Zealand many of the conveniencies of life, fuch as fowls, hogs, 
goats, cattle, corn, iron, &c. of which that great ifland is 
totally deftitute. The expence of the expedition, cargo in- 
cluded, is calculated at fifteen thoufand pounds, The pro- 
je&t, doubtlefs, is exceedingly hamane; but perhaps there are 
many more prefling objeéts of beneficence within owt own he- 
mifphere. 

Then follows an Extra& of a Letter to Dr. Percival, con- 
cerning the provifion made in China againft famine. 

The title of the next paper is, Pofitions to be examined. 
This article has been inferted in the Repofitory for Selec& Pa- 
pers on agriculture, arts, and manufadtures, Vol. I. It con. 
tains a number of remarks founded upon the principles of po- 
lity, and fuch as frequently occur in the different writers on 
thofe fubjeds. 

We next meet with Political Fragments, fuppofed either to 
be written by Dr. Franklin, or to contain fentiments nearly 
allied to his own. Thefe fragments are colle&ed from the 
notes annexed to a pamphlet, called, The Principles of Trade, 
and publifhed in 1774. They confift only of nine obfervaiions, 
which are neither original nor abftrufe. 

The fubfequent article is, On the Price of Corn, and Ma- 
nagement of the Poor. This article is in the form ‘of dialogue, 
and is lefs remarkable for its importance than for aa affeftation 
of humour. 

Next follows, a paper on Smugeling, and its various fpecies. 
It had been originally publithed in the London Chronicle for 
November 24, 1767, and adcrefled to the printer of that 
news-paper. 

Afterwards occurs A Short Parable again{ft Perfecution, in 
imitation of fcripture language. 

The fucceeding article is, A Letter concerning Perfecution 
in former Ages, the Maintenance of the Clergy, American 
Bifhops, and the State of Toleration in Old England and New 
Engiand compared. This formerly appeared in one of the 
-pudlic prints, in June 2, 1772. 

The fecond part of the volume contains papers upon Ame+ 
rican fubje&s before the commencement of the troubles; The 
firft is entitled, Albany Papers, containing, I. Reafons and Mo. 
tives on which the Plan of Union for-the Colonies was formed, 
iJ, Reafons agaiuft Partial Unions, II, The Plan of Union 
M 4 ' drawa 
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drawn by B.F. and unanimoufly agreed to by the Commiffioners 
from New Hampfhire, Maffachutet’s-Bay, Rhode-Ifland, New 
Jerfey, Maryland, and Pennfylvania, met in Congrefs at Al- 
bany, i in July, 1754, to confider of the beft means of defend- 
ing the king’s dominions in America, &c. a war being then 
apprehended ; with the reafons or motives for each article of 
the plan. 

Next are two Letters to Governor Shirley, concerning the 
impofition of direct taxes upon the colonies, without their con- 
fent. Thefe were publifhed in the London Chronicle in Fe- 
bruary, 1766, and have fince been re-printed’ in Almon’s 
Remembrancer. 

The fucceeding article is a Plan for fettling two weftern Co- 
lonies in North America, with-the reafons for the plan, 1754, 

Afterwards occurs, the Intereft of Great-Britain. confidered, 
with regard to her Colonies, and the Acquifitions of Canada 
and Guadaloupe. 

What next follows is Remarks and Faéts relative to the 
American Paper-money ;. written feveral years before the com- 
mencement of-the prefent war. 

We then meet with Remarks on a Plan for the future Ma- 
nagement of Indian Affairs.. This plan, we are told, was un- 
der the confideration of the miniftry before the clofe of the 
year 1766. 

The third divifion of the volume contains papers upon Ames 
rican fubjeé&ts during the troubles, 

The firft is, Caufes of the American Difcontents before 1768, 

The next is a Letter concerning the Gratitude of America, 
and the Probability and Effe&ts of a Union with Great-Britain; 
and concerning the Repeal or Sufpenfion of the Stamp A@. 

Letter from Governor Pownall to Dr, Franklin, concerning 
an equal Communication of Rights, Privileges, &c. to America 
by Great Britain, 

The Examination of Dr, Benjamin Franklin, before the 
Britifh Houfe of Commons, in February, 1766, relative to 
the Repeal of the American Stamp Aa. 

Queries from Mr. Strahan to Dr. Franklin, with the An- 
{wers, relative to the Dilputes with North America... Written 
in 1769. 

A Proffian Edi, be, firft printed i in the Public Advertifer. 

Preface by the Britifh Editor (Dr. Franklin) to ‘** The Votes 
and Proceedings of the Freeholders and other Inhabitants of 
the Town of Bofton, in Town-meeting affembled according to 
Law, &c.” This paper was firft printed at Botton, and res 


printed at London 1773. 
Proceedings 
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Proceedings and Examination, &c. To the Clerk of the 
Council in waiting ; with the Examination of Dr, Franklin, at 
the Council Chamber in 1774. 

Rules for reducing a Great Empire to a fmall one; pre- 
fented toa late Minifter when he entered upon his Adminiftra- 
tion. Thefe Rules firft appeared in a London news-paper 
about the beginning of the year 1774, and have feveral times 
fince been introduced into the public prints. The minifter 
alluded to is fuppofed to be the earl of H —h. 

For the fatisfa€tion of fuch of our readers as are unacquaint- 
ed with Dr. Franklin’s manner of writing, we fhall prefent 
them with an extra& from this ironical paper, as_a fpecimen. 


* An ancient fage valued himfelf upon this, that though he 
could not fiddle, he knew how to make a great city of a little 
one. The fcience that I, a modern fimpleton, am about to 
communicate, is the very-reverfe. 

¢ | addrefs myfelf to all minifters who have the management 
of exteniive-dominions, which from their very greatnefs are be- 
come troublefome to govern—becaufe the multiplicity of their 
affairs leaves no time for fiddling. 

‘I, Inthe firft place, gentlemen, you are to confider, that a 
great empire, like a great cake, is mof eafily diminifhed at the 
edges. Turn your attention therefore firft to your remotett 
provinces; that, as you get rid of them, the next may follow 
In order. 

‘ lf. That the poflibility of this feparatiou may always exift, 
take fpecial care the provinces are never incorporated with the 
mother-country ; that’ they do not enjoy the fame common 
rights,. the fame privileges in commerce; and that they are go- 
verned by feverer laws, all of your enaéting, without allowing 
them any fhare in the choice of the legiflators. By carefully 
making and preferving fuch diftinétions, you will (to keep to 
my fimile of the cake) act like a wife gingerbread-baker; who, 
to facilitate a divifion, cuts his dough half through in thofe 
places, where, when baked, he would have it broken to pieces. 

‘Ill. Thofe remote provinces have perhaps been acquired, 
purchafed, or conquered, at the fole expence of the fettlers their 
anceftors 3» without the aid of the mother-country. If this 
fhould happen, to increafe her firength, by their growing-num- 
bers, ready to join in her wars; her commerce, by their grow- 
ing demand for her manufactures; or her naval power, by 
greater employment-for her fhips,and feamen, they may pro- 
bably fuppofe fome merit in this, and that it entitles them to 
fome favour ; you are therefore to forget it all, or refent it as if 
they had done you injury.—If they happen to be zealous whigs, 
friends of liberty, nurtured in Revolution principles ; remember 
all that to their ptejudice, and contrive to punith it; for fuch 
principles, after a revolution is thoroughly eftablifhed, are of 
no more:ufe ; they are even odious and abominable, 

2 ‘TV. Howe 
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‘IV, However peaceably your colonies have fubmitted to 
your government, fhewn their affe&tion to your interefts, and 
patiently borne their grievances; you are to fuppdfe them al- 
ways inclined to revolt, and treat them accordingly. Quarter 
troops among them, who by their infolence may provoke the 
rifing of mobs, and by their bullets and bayonets fupprefs 
them. — By this means, like the hufband who ofes his wife ill 
from fufpicion, you may in time convert your fufpicions into 
realities. | : 

‘VY, Remote provinces muft have governors and judges, to 
reprefent the royal perfon, and execute e.ery where the dele- 
gated parts of his office and authority. You minifters know 
that much of the ftrength of government depends on the opi- 
nion of the people; and much of that opinion on the choice of 
rulers placed immediately over them. If you fend them wife 
and good men for governors, who ftudy the intereft of the co- 
lonifts, and advance their profperity ; they will think their king 
wife and good, and that he wifhes the welfare of his fubjetts, 
If you fend them learned and upright men for judges, they will 
think him a lover of juftice—This may attach your provinces 
more to his government. You are therefore to be careful who 
you recommend for thofe offices.—If you can find prodigals who 
have ruined their fortunes, broken gamefters or ftock-jobbers; 
thefe may do well as governors ; for they will probably be ra- 
pacious, and provoke the people by their extortion. Wrangling 
proétors and pettyfogging lawyers too are not amifs ; for they 
will be for ever difputing and quarrelling with their little par- 
liaments. if withal they fhould be ignorant, wrong-headed and 
infolent, fo much the better.—Attorneys clerks and Newgate 
folicitors will do for chief-juftices, efpecially if they hold their 
places during your pleafure:—and all will contribute to im- 
prefs thofe ideas of your goverment that are proper fora people 
you would with to renounce it. 

* Vi. To confirm thefe impreffions, and ftrike them deeper, 
whenever the injured come to the capital with complaints of 
mal-adminiftration, oppreflion, or injuftice ; punifh fuch fuitors 
with long delay, enormous expence, and a final judgment in fa- 
vour of the oppreflor. This will have an admirable effect every 
way. The trouble of future complaints will be prevented, and 
governors and judges will be encouraged to farther acts of op- 
preffion and Injuftice ; and thence the people may become more 
difaffeed, and at length defperate. | 

« Vil. When fuch governors have crammed their coffers, and 
made themfelves fo odious to the people that they can no longer 
remain among them with fafety to their perfons ; recal and 
_veward them with penfions. You may make them baronetstoo, 
if that refpeQable order fhould not think fit to refent it. All 
will contribute to encourage new governors in the fame prac- 
tice; and make the fupreme government deteilable. seemed 
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_ © VIL. If when you are engaged in war, your colonies fhould 
vie in liberal aids of men and money againfi the common ene- 
my, upon your fimple requifition, and give far beyond their abi- 
lities,—refie&t that a penny taken from, them by your power, is 
more honourable to you than a pound prefented by their beneyo- 
lence ; defpife therefore their voluntary grants, and refolve to 


harafs them with novel taxes.—They will probably complain to . 


your parliament that they are taxed by a body in which they have 
no reprefentative, and that this is contrary to common right. 
They will’petition for redrefs. Let the the parliament flout their 
claims, reject their petitions, refufe even’ to fuffer the reading 
of them, and treat the petitioners with the utmoft contempt. — 
Nothing can have a better effe& in producing the alienation 
propofed ; for though many can forgive injuries, none ever for- 
gave contempt. 

* IX. In laying thefe taxes, never regard the heavy burthens 
thofe remote people already undergo; in defending their own 
frontiers, fupporting their own provincial government, making 
new roads, building bridges, churches, and other public edifi- 
ces ; which in old countries have been done to-your hands, by 
your anceftors$ but which occafion conftant calls and demands 
on the purfes of a new people.—Forget the reftraint you lay on 
their trade for your own benefit, and the advantage a monopoly 
of this trade pives your exa&ting merchants, Think nothing of 
the wealth thofe merchants and your manufaturers acquire by 
the colony commerce; their increafed ability thereby to pay 
taxes at home; their accumulating in the price of their commo- 
dities, moft of thofe taxes, and fo levying them from their con- 
fuming cuftomers: all this, and the employment and fupport of 
thoufands of your poor by the colonifts, you are entirely to for- 
get. But remember to make your arbitrary tax more grievous to 
your provinces, by public declarations importing that your 
power of taxing them ‘has no limits, fo that when you take 
from them without their confent a fhilling im the pound, you 
have a clear right to the other nineteen. This will probably 
weaken-every idea of fecurity in their property, and convince 
them, that under fuch a government they have nothing they 
can call their own ; which can {carce fail of producing the hap= 
pieft confequences !’ 

Intended Vindication and Offer from Coagrefs to Parlia« 
ment, in 1775. 

Letter from Dr. Franklin to a Friend in England, on the 
Subje& of the firft Campaign made by the Britith Forces ia 
America. This letter has been feveral times reprinted, 

Letter from Lord Howe to Dr. Franklin, written in 1776, 
with the Anfwer, 

- Comparifon of Great Britain and America as to Credit, in 
3777. This paper was written, tranflated, printed, and cir- 
culated, after Dr. Franklin’s arrival at the court of Paris, for 
the 
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the purpofe of inducing foreigners to lend money to America 
in preference to Great Britain. What regard was paid to this 
comparifon, by foreigners, it is eafy to judge; but that our 
readers may fee fome of the arguments advanced by the 
Doétor, we infert the following extra& ; - 


* In borrowing money, a man’s credit depends cn fome or all 
of the following particulars. 

‘ Firft,| His known conduct refpecting former loans, and his 
punctuality in difcharging them. 

* Secondly, His induftry. 

¢ Thirdly, His frugality. 

¢ Fourthly, The amount and the certainty of his income, and 
the freedom of his eftate from the incumbrances of prior 
debts. 

‘ Fifthly,. His well founded profpedts of greater future.ability, 
by the improvement of his eftate.in value, and by aids from 
others, 

¢ Sixthly, His known prudence in managing his general affairs, 
and the advantage they will probably receive from the loan 
which he defires, : 

¢ Seventhly, His known probity and honeft chara&ter, mani- 
fefted by his voluntary difcharge of his debts, which he could 
not have been legally compelled to pay.—The circumftances 
which give-credit to an individual ought to, and will have, 
their weight upon the lenders of money to public bodies or 
nations.If then we confider and compare Britain and America, 
thefe feveral particulars, upon the queftion, ** To which is it 
** fafeft to lend money?” We fhall find, — 

‘1. Refpecting former loans; that America, which borrowed 
ten millions during the laft war for the maintenance of her. ar- 
my of 25,000 men, and other charges; had faithfully dif- 
charged and paid that debt, and all her other debts, in 1772.— 
Whereas Britain, during thofe ten years of peace and profitable 
commerce, had made little or no reduétion of her debt; but on 
the contrary, from time to time, diminifhed the hopes of her 
creditors, by a wanton diverfion and mifapplication of the 
finking fund, deftined for difcharging it, 

‘ 2. Refpecting induftry; every man [in America] is eme 
. ployed; the greater part ia cultivating their own lands; the ret 
in handicrafts, navigation, and commerce. An idle man is a 
rarity ; idlenefs and inutility are difgraceful,—In England, the 
number of that character is immenfe ;° fafhion has fpread it far 
and wide; hence the embarraffments of private fortunes, and 
the daily bankruptcies arifing from an univerfal fondnefs for ap- 
pearance and expenfive pleafures; and hence, in fome degree, 
the mifmanagements of public bufinefs; for habits of bufinefs 
and ability in it, are acquired only by practice; and where uni- 
verfal diflipation, and the perpetual purfuits of amufement are 
the mode; the youth, educated in it, can rarely afterwards ac- 
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quire that patient attention and clofe application to affairs, which 
are fo neceflary to a ftatefman charged with the care of national 
welfare. Hence their frequent errors in policy; and hence the 
wearinefs at public councils,-and backwardnefs in going to 
them; the conftant unwillingnefs to engage in any meafure that 
requires thought and confideration ; and the readine:. for poft- 
poning every new propofition; which poftponing is therefore 
the only part of bufinefs that they come to be expert in, an ex- 
pertnefs produced neceffarily by fo muchdaily praétice. Where- 
as in America, men bred to clofe employment in their private 
affairs, attend with eafe to thofe of the public, when engaged in 
them, and nothing fails through negligence.’ 


The fourth divifion contains papers on fubjeéts of provincial 
politics. Thefe are, firft, 

Report of the Committee of Aggrievances of the Affembly 
of Penfylvania, in 1757. 

To the Freemen of Penfylvania, on the Subjeé of a parti- 
cular Militia Bill, reje&ed by the Proprietor’s Deputy or Go- 
vernor, in 1764. 

Remarks on a late Proteft againft the Appointment of Mr. 
Franklin as Agent for the Province of Penfylvania. 

Preface by a Member of the Penfylvanian affembly (viz. Dr. 
Franklin) to the Speech of Jofeph Galloway, Efq. one of the 
Members for Philadelphia County ; in anfwer to the Speech of 
John Dickinfon, Efq.delivered in the Houfe of Affembly of the 
Province of Penfylvania, May 24, 1764; on Occafion of a 
Petition drawn up by Order, and then under the Confideration 
of the Houfe, praying his Majefty for a royal, in lieu of a pro- 
prietary Government. 

The fifth divifion contains papers on mifcellaneous fub- 
jects. 

The firft of thefe is a Scheme for a new Alphabet and re- 
formed mode of fpelling. In this plan, the Doétor propofes 
that the alphabet fhould have a more natural order, by be- 
ginning with the fimple founds formed by the breath, with 
none or very little help of the organs of articulation, and then 
advancing gradually to others, according to their arrangement 
in point of facility. This plan is accompanied with {peci- 
mens of orthography, for which we muft refer to the work. 

On the Vis Inertie of Matter. In a letter to Dr. Baxter, 


‘ According to my promife (fays the doétor) I fend you in 
writing my ob{fervations on your book: you will be the better 
able to confider them ; which I defire you to do at your leifure, 
and to fet me right where I am wrong. | 

‘I ftumble at the threthold of the building, and therefore have 
not read farther. The author’s vis inertiz -effential to matter, 
upon which the whole work is founded, I have not been able to 
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comprehend. And I do not think he demonftrates at all clear- 
ly (at leaft to me he does not) that there is really fuch a proper- 
ty in matter.’ 

Whatever may be the force of the reafoning in Mr. Bax- 
ter’s treatife, Dr, Franklin appears to have decided too pre- 
cipitately concerning it; when he acknowledges that he had 
fiumbled at the threfoold of the building, and therefore had not 
read farther. 

Next follow Experiments, Obfervations, and Faéts, tend- 
ing to fupport the Opinion of the Utility of long- pointed Rods, 
for fecuring Buildings from Damage by Strokes of Lightning. 

The laft article in the volume is, Suppofitions and Con- 
jectures towards forming a Hypothefis, for the Explanation of 
the Aurora Borealis ; with notes upon it. 

We have enumerated the feveral articles in this colle&tion, 
more with the view of gratifying curiofity, than for any par- 
ticular merit in the papers. The greater part of them, from 
the nature of the fubje4s, is uninterefting ; and it feems to be 
only the temporary fame of the author that fufpends thofe 
fugitive pieces from falling into utter oblivion, While this 
favourable circumftance fubfifts, they may be held in-confide- 
ration by the friends of American independence; to whom 
their value will perhaps be increafed by the portrait of Dr. 
Franklin, which the volume contains. This perfon feems to 
have adopted into his political condué the fame f{pecies of bold 
conjecture which he indulged in natural refearches. The 
temerity of his projects is calculated to give them an air of 
greatnefs, and may even afford prefumption of liberal mo- 
tives, to which, it is poffible, they have no pretenfions: but 
whether thofe projects fhall ever be realized, in the extent of 
Dr. Franklin’s expectations, the experiment alone can deter- 
mine. 





Ruflias or, a complete Hiflorical Account of all the Nations which 
compofe that Empire. 2 vols. 8v0. 105. in beards, Cadeli. 


THE prodigious extent of the Ruffian empire, the great 
remotenefs of many of its provinces, and the ungenial 
nature of their climates, have rendered it lefs interefting to the 
curiofity of travellers than any other country in Europe. This 
circumftance, however, gives additional value to fuch authen- 
tic. information as. can be procured on the fubjef. Upon 
whofe authority refts the account delivered in thofe volumes 
we are not informed; but from the general fimilerity of the 
nartative, refpeéling the manners and cuftoms. of the people 


deferibed, to thofe which have formerly been publifhed, nH 
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muft at leaft admit, that the author, or authors, have been 
a€tuated more with the defire of communicating true intelli- 
gence than of amufing their readers with hypothetical or fi@i- 
tious details. a. 

The work begins with an account of the Finnifh nations. 
Befides the Finns properly fo called, many other tribes, fuch 
as the Laplanders, Tichouvafches, Mordvines, Votiacs, &c. 
are included uncer this denomination. 

The Laplanders occupy the territory which reaches beyond 
the gulf of Bothnia to the north, between the weftern part of 
the North Sea, and the eaftern part of the White Sea. Ruffian 
Lapland is faid to be about a‘thoufand verfts * in diameter, 
and yet contains no more than twelve hundred national fa- 
mnilies. 


‘ The Laplanders (we are told) are of a middling ftature. They 
have generally a flattith face, fallen cheeks, dark grey eyes, thi 
beard, brown hair, are well-built, ftraight, and of a yellow com- 
plexion, occafioned by the weather, the {moke of their habita- 
tions, and their habicual filthinefs. Their manner of life ren- 
ders them hardy, agile, and fupple; but, at the fame time, 
much inclined to lazinefs. ‘They have plain common fenfe, are 
peaceable, obedient to their fuperiors, not given to theft, not 
. fickle, chearful in company; but miftraitful, cheats in com- 
merce, proud ‘of their country and conftitution, and have fo 
high a notion of it and of themfelves, that, when removed from 
the place of their nativity, they ufually die of the noftalgia, or 
longing to return. Their women are fhort, complaifant, chafte, 
often well-made, and extremely nervous ; which is alfo ob- 
fervable among the men, although more rarely, It frequently 
happens that a Lapland woman will faint away, or evew fall in- 
to a fit of frenzy, ona {park of fire flying towards her, an un- 
expeéted noife, or the fudden fight of an uncommon object, 
though in its own nature not in the leaft alarming; in fhort, 
at the moft trifling things imaginable, During thefe paroxy{ms 
of terror, they déal about blows with the firlt thing that pre- 
fents itfelf; and, on coming to themfelves, are utterly ignorant 
of all that has paffed,’ 


So general a difpofition to nervous difordefs, athong a 
people unacquainted with all the delicacies of life, and who in- 
habit a cold country, may juftly appear furprifing ; efpecially 
as they do not ufe the hot.bath, fo univerfal in Ruffia, but 
bathe in rivers every Saturday, which is with them the holieft 
day of the week. 

The Tfchouvafches inhabit along the two fides of the Volga, 
and appear to be confiderable in number, as they pay a capi 





® A verft is little more than three quarters of an Englifh mile. 
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tation tax at the rate of more than two hundred thoufand heads. 
Marriage,’ among this people; is celebrated in, the. following 
manner, 


* The bride, covered with a veil, hides herfelf behind a 
fereen; from which, after fome time, fhe goes and walks round 
the eating room with a grave and folemn gait. Some young 
girls here bring her beer, honey, and bread ;.and when fhe has 
gone three times round the room, the bridegrdom enters, 
inatches off her veil, kiffes her, and changes rings with her, 
‘From this inftant the bears the name of fchourafnegher, or be- 
trothed girl, in quality of which fhe diftributes bread, honey, 
and beer, to the guefts, with which they refrefh themfelves. 
She then returns behind the fcreen, where the married women 
put her on a ghonfpou, orcap of a matron, handfomer and more 
adorned than that fhe wore before the betrothing. 

‘In the evening, when the bride and bridegroom undrefs, the 
lady is obliged to pull off her hufband’s boots. The next morn- 
ing, they come to look for the Mofaical proofs of virginity ; 
when, if it appears that the bride had been deflowered before, 
a boy; who ferves as afort of paranymph, prefents a mug filled 
with beer to one of the principal affiftants. In the bottom of 
this mug is a hole which the lad ftops with his finger, but draws 
‘ it away when the other has the mug at his mouth; by which 
means the beer runs down his beard and bofom. This fails 
not to excite much laughter from the company, and a blufh 
from the bride. But this terrible ceremony is never followed 
‘by any more ferious confequences. The day after, the bride 
appears as miftrefs of the houfe, regales her friends, and they 
divert themfelves better than the day before: they dance to the 
found of the Ruffian balalaica, the daudu, &c. Such of the 
Tichouwafches as have been baptized, notwithftanding their 
profeffion of Chriftianity, obferve conftantly this national cere- 
monial, not neglecting, however, to fabjoin the facerdotal be- 
nediétion of the church, though a long time, perhaps, after 
the marriage in their own way. The wedding is often held at 
the houfe of the bridegroom’s parents, and is a fort of club 
dinner, to which every gueft brings his own fhare. Before the 
meal, a loaf is handed about with a hole.in the top of it made 
by an arrow ; into this hole fuch of the guefts as are fo inclined 
put a few kopeeks by way of prefent.’ ga 


The Mordvines are fettled chiefly on the borders of the Oka 
and the Volga, in the governments of Nifchnei-Novogrod, 
and Kafan, and are likewife a confiderable people. They are 
diftinguifhed into two principal tribes, namely, the Mok- 
{chanes and Effenes, 

In this country, a widower always choofes to marry his 
fifter-in-law whenever he can. If the parents will not con- 
fent to the match, he tries to flide into her hand under the 
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table a little loaf without being perceived; pronouncing at the 
fame time, ‘* my fifter in-law fhall be kept for me.’ On 
faying this hé runs out of the houfeé as faft as poffible. For if 
he be caught, he is immediately attacked by the company 
with blows, as hard as they cam be laid off; but_if he is alert 
enough to efcape them, the fair-one belongs to him. 

The Votiaks chiefly inhabit the province of Viaitk; in the 
government of Kafan, and including thofe that dwell in the 
government of Orenburg, are a confiderable nation. Notwith- 
ftanding their tenacious adherence to paganifm, it was com- 
puted, that, in 1774, there were twenty-feven thoufand two 
hundred and twenty-eight males, and twenty-feven thoufand 
one hundred and fixty-nine females, who had been baptized 
in the government of Kafan alone. Such as profefs Chriftianity 
live apart from the reft. 

The nation of the Térpfyaireis was formed about the middle 
of the fixteenth century, on the deftru@ion of the Tartarian 
kingdom of Kafan by the conquefts of the great duke, Ivau 
Weflillievitch. The people who then came to refide in the ter- 
ritory were parties from the Ticheremiffes, the Tf{chouvafchés, 
and the Votiaks, with feyeral Tartars from the provinces 
lying round Mount Dural. The fugitives being of diiferent 
tribes, the manners and cuftoms of this people are extremely 
various. | 

The Vogouls inhabit the forefts on the northern fide of 
Mount Dural. Some authors are of opinion, that this people 
is of the fame tribe with the Hungarians ; founding their con- 
jecture on the fituation of the Vogodul territory, and the 
ftriking refemblance between the languages of the two 
nations. 

The Oftiaks are diftinguifhed into three tribes, viz. the 
Oftiaks who dwell along the borders of the river Yeuilei, 
thofe who inhabit the environs of the Oby, and thofe who 
live upon the banks of the Ket. From the ruins of feveral 
cities, it appears that this people was anciently in a more 
flourifhing ftate than at prefent. 
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‘If an Oftiak is ordered. to make oath concerning any mat- 
ter in litigation before the public tribunal, he is made to ftand 
upon a bear-fkin, with a hatchet by his fide, and a bit of bread 
io his hand, and he moft pronounce thefe words : May the bear 
devour me; may the hatchet knock me on the head; may the 
bread choke me; if what I fay be not true! They fometimes 
alfo {wear upon their idols, and none of them are ever found to 
be perjured. 

« All the Oftiaks on the borders of the river Oby are fither- 
men, and diftinguith themfelves in this employment by an un- 
> Vor. XLIX. March, 1780. in com- 
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eommon addrefs and dexterity ; they know how to take advan- 
tage of all the changes that the waters undergo, and of all the 
paflages and harbours of the fith. There are few that do not 
poffefs fome rein-deer ; many of them have even to the number 
of two hundred, which they employ for draught and houfhold 
purpofes. In winter they all turn hunters, but it 1s generally 
with very little fuecefs: they are neither active nor cunning 
enough for this exercife. They go fix, and often ten, of them 
together, and thus traverfe the defarts for five or fix weeks, 
drawing after them fledges with frozen fifth and other provifions. 
The bow is in greater ufe among’them than fire-arms. In fum- 
mer when they meet with the whelps of foxes they bring them 
home, and feed them with fifth; and, when of a proper fize, 
every fox pays for his board with his fein. They take fuch great 
care of thefe animals, that the women fuckle them at their own 
breafts while they are very fmall. As they know that the fkin 
of the fox is the better for the beaft’s being lean, they break 
one his legs fome time before they intend to kill him, that the 

ain may caufe him to lofe his appetite, and fo become thin. 

hey keep a great number of large dogs for hunting and draw- 
ing fledges. Not one Oftialk among the whole race ever thinks 
of tilling the ground; they have neither horfes, nor horned ® 
cattle, nor fheep.’ 

The fecond volume contains an account of the Tartar na- 
tions. The firft are thofe of Kafan and Orenburg. The 
Fartars of Kafan, as well as the other Mohammedan T artars 
who live among them, take remarkable care in the education 
of their children, who are taught to read and write, and are 
inftru€ed in the Arabic tongue, and in the principles of their 
religion. 

The Touralinzes inhabit a mountainous traé&t towards the 
eaftern extremity of Oural, between the rivers Tauda and Ifet. 

‘ The religion of Mohammed (weare told) was heretofore 
that of the Tartars of Toura, as it is of the Tartar-citizens at 
prefent; but the Tartar-villagers were baptized in the years 
5718, 1739, and 1720, by the care of Philotheus archbifhop 
of Tobolfk. As their Mohammedan fchools were fuppreffed at 
the fame time, they have loft by degrees the arts of reading and 
writing ; and it is very uncertain whether there be one amongft 
them at prefent capable of either. Their fcattered huts to- 
gether with their poverty have been great obftacles to their in- 
itru€tion by the Greek clergy, infomuch that almoit all of them 
have wandered into the paths of ignorant and fuperftitious fec- 
tarifts, who know not themfelves what they ought to believe or 
do, Circumcifion is no longer practifed among them ; neither 
do they any more eat horfefiefh; yet, in conformity with the 
Mohammedans, they abhor pork, and the others forts of food 
declared in theirlaw to be unclean. ‘They faft and keep meagre 
days fometimes by the precepts of one religion, and fometines 
by thofe of ihe other. Ac 
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© At prefent no man is allowed to have any more than one 
wife at a time, when he marries without any hope of being able 
to part with her. The wife is bought after the manner of the 
Mohammedans, and they are to be obtained at a very reafonable 
price, becaufe the people are poor, and becaufe the monogamy 
to which they are bound leaves plenty of young women in readi- 
nefs for hufbands. The common price of a girl is between five 
and ten rubles, and thofe that have not fo much money may 
have a wife at any time in exchange for a horfe. 


Next follows an account of the Tartars of Tobolfk; of 
Tomfk ; the Nogayan Tartars. The latter is reckoned one 
of the moft confiderable hordes among the Tartar nations, 
and chiefly occupies the deferts on the northern fide of the 
Euxine and the Cafpian feas, and on the northern fide of 
Mount Caucafus. Among this people, we are told, are 
Greeks, whofe anceftors have dwelt in thefe parts from the 
earlieft periods of hiftory, : 

The narrative proceeds with an account of the Bougharians, 
the Bafchkirians, the Meftfcheraiks, the Barabinzes, the Kir+ 
guifians, &c. The account delivered of each nation is perfpi- 
cuous, and appears to be faithful. The work is ornamented 


with fome plates; but contains no map of the Ruffian domi- 
nions, which doubtlefs is a défeé&. 





A Tour through Iceland. 12m. 35. 6d. Lowndes. 


YW HEN Ireland lately became an object of much political 

fpeculation, it feems at the fame time to have attracted 
more than ever the curiofity and attention of travellers. Not« 
withftanding the numerous advantages, and the beautiful 
fcenes it enjoys from nature, it has, remained hitherto inper- 
feétly known. But as it now begins to emerge from obfcu- 
rity, we may expect to fee the importance of it daily increafe 
in the public efteem. 

The firft journey of this traveller is through the fouth-eaft 
part of the kingdom ; and he fets out from Dublin by Stillor- 
gan-park, where is a fquare obelifk of ftone, upwards of an 
hundred feet in height. It ftands on a ruftic bafe, on each 
fide of which is a double ftair- cafe leading taa platform which 
encompaffes the obelifk, whence is a fine view of the Bay of 
Dublin and the Irith channel. 

We are afterwards entertained with the account of a na- 
tural cafcade at Powerfcourt, in the county of Wicklow ; 
which, the author informs us, in terms bearing fome refem- 
blance to an Irifh bull, is infinitely /uperior to adeguate defcrip- 
tion. After vifiting feveral other natural curiofities, and fome 
towns, the traveller returns to Dublin, where having repofed 
himfelf a few days, he fet out on a journey through part of the 
fouth and fouth weft counties. The firft obje& he mentions 
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on this route is the tower at Clundalkin, four miles from Dub- 
lin, . Several ftru€tures of this kind are found in different 
parts of the kingdom. By fome antiquaries they are conjec- 
tured to have been watch-towers; by others, belfries, prifons 
for penitents, or pillars for the refidence of anchorites. Among 
the places vifited by the author on this excyrfion, are, Kildare, 
Caftle-Dermot, Carlow, Leighlin, Kilkenny; Cork, &c. We 
fhall here lay before our redders the author’s opinion of bogs, 
which abound in Ireland. 


‘ The account that is generally given by the natives for the 
production of this vegetative kind of foil is erroneous, I believe, 
viz. that it is a mafs of ftuff that has grown from the fallen 
wood that originally grew here, thrown down by Noah’s flood, 
or the Lord knows when; and by others, that they are derived 
from fome peculiar boggy property of the waters that lodge a- 
mongft them. 

‘ That fome of thefe boggy flats were once covered with woods, 
is highly probable, from the vaft quantities of timber and roots 
of all kinds and fizes, particularly of fir, oak, and yew, that 
are found at the bottom of many of them, where the turf is 
taken away. But this is not univerfal; on the contrary, the 
moft extenfive bogs have the leaft of this timber at the bottom. 
It is univerfally obfervable, that the furface of thefe bogs is co- 
vered with a fhort, thick, and matted kind of heath, which un- 
doubtedly, as it grows and thickens at thetop, vegetate, at the 
bottom into a clofe and extremely radicous texture, and which, 
from its low fituation, in general, being replete with moifture, 
naturally throws out fucceflive growths of this fucceeding rami- 
fied heath, a great.part of which dies and fhatters upon ever 
return of the winter, and moulders at the bottom, where it clofes 
and forms another ftrata of mouldered heath, from which, in the 
{pring, a.mew and fucceflive thoot of heath is produced; and 
thus as thefe ftrata of mouldered heath are annually repeated, 
the inferior and internal vegetation of the roots increafes and be- 
comes extended higher, and at the bottom more confolidated ; 
and ‘this account feems confirmed by the appearance of the turf 
on the fides ofthe channel, where it has been dug, which is 
ever found of a clofer and firmer texture, as they decesa to the 
bottom.of.the bog. 

* Iam the more confirmed in this theory of their derivation, 
from a circumftance univerfally obfervable, that the channels 
which are cut through thofe bogs, either for getting the turf, or 
for. draining them, will, in a few years, fill up again, and bya 
vegetative procefs, like what Il have defcribed above, form their 
Original prodution. ‘The turf itfelf, as is. very apparent from a 
clofe infpeétion, is nothing but aclofely concerted and extreme- 
ly fibrous combination of the roots of this heath, which univer- 
fally grows on the furface of thefe bogs; and -are far from being 
the produce of the fallen woods, which are frequently, eure 
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but not always found atthe bottom. I do not at all fuppofe that 
even the very firft and original growth of this heath, at the bot- 
tom of the prefent.bog, in any fenfe {prang from the fallen 
wood, its neighbouring fubftratum. 

‘Wherever thefe woods were thrown down, by an inundation, 
which probably was the cafe, or otherwife, there was undoubt- 
edly fome quantity of earth wafhed down upon them from the 
adjacent hills, and declivities, the uncultivated furface of 
Which, every where produces this kind of heath, _ This firft co- 
Vering of earth would naturally throw out the fame kind of ve- 
getable in the bottom, as in its former fituation on the hills, 
and having by this defcent into the flats, obtained a richer 
foundation, and being fupplied with conflant moifture, which 
before it often wanted, and, no doubt, greatly fertilized by the 
very trees and their mouldering leaves, and finaller branches, in- 
termixed with this adventitious covering of earth, it would na- 
turally throw out an extraordinary and more plentiful growth of 
this heath, and very probably a thicker, and, of courie, a finer 
mat of it than any of the fucceffive and fuperior growths 
would run into, and this the generally clofer and finer texture 
of the turf at the bottom feems to confirm; not to mention that 
the very roots, from the conftant moifture of their fituation, 


and their fibrous texture, muft be continually vegetating and 


thickening into a clofer mafs under the furface. 

‘ The fame caules, in general, take place for producing thefe 
turf bogs even upon the tops, and on fome of the very declivi- 
ties of the hill, where they are frequently found: but it is ever 
in very moift, land-fpringy grounds, or in flats on the hills 
where the water fettles and fupplies them with moifture. There 
feems, indeed, to be, in fome degree, a kind of fpongy quali- 
ty in this heath, which prevents the moifture from finking away 
from it,~by an attraction of the fluids from the infinite number 
of capillary fibres, which are of the very component fubitance 
of this vegetative mafs.—[n this fenfe, and only in this fenfe, it 
is that the waters can be faid to produce them, and not from any 
boggy quality in the water itfelf, as is pretended by fome wri- 
ters on this fubje&. ! 

«I can fee no reafon in the world for feppofing any other ma- 
tural tendency in them to produce thele bogs of-turf, or 
any other connection whatever with the effet, bat the natural 
and univerfal property of fluids to encourage and {upport vege- 
tation of every kind, ; 

« ’Tis obfervable, that very little, if any. timber, is ever found 
at the bottom of thefe hills, or mountainous bogs ; for they are 
frequently found in moift flats, on the tops of their very moun- 
tains ; yet the turf is of the fame kind, and only differs in good- 
nefs for fuel, fromthe different degrees of moiflure with which 
ic is fupplied in different fituations, the beft turf being ever 
found where ‘it has the moft conftant fupply of moifture. In the 
larger and more ¢xtenfive bogs, as in the bog of AHen, which’ 
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extends almoft acrofs the province of Leinfter, there is very little 
timber found at the bottom, unlefs it be on the outfides, under 
the neighbouring hills. | 

‘It is very evident, therefore, that the timber, frequently 
found at the bottom of bogs in narrow vallies, much furround- 
ed with hills and eminencies, is by no means the original of the 
fuperincumbent bog, or turf, though from the caufes above- 
mentioned, it might help at firft to fertilize the foil, and pro- 
duce the more luxuriant growth of the heath; the capillary, 
fibrous roots of which, feem to conftitute the very body and fub- 
ftance of the turf. From the preceding obfervations, I pre- 
fume, it will be very natural and rational to conclude, that the 
turf, from top to bottom, Is entirely the produce of vegetation 
from itfelf, in the manner, and by a vegetative procefs above 
_ defcribed. And the reafon why this kingdom, in particular, 
fhould exhibit fuch an extraordinary quantity of thefe turf bogs, 
is very evidently this, that the foil, by nature, is replete with 
the feeds of this bog heath, and, indeed, it is found almoft all 
over the kingdom, high and low, where the lands are in their 
rude, uncultivated ftate, and it feems by nature, a vegetable in- 
clined to flourifh and increafe where it has a conftant fupply of 
moitture, and its roots being extremely thick and fibrous, na- 
turally attraé&t and retain the moifture that by whatever caufes 
gets among them. ; 

‘?Tis well known that the bogs in many places have rifen fe- 
vera] feet within the memory of man, and the filling, or rather 
growing up again of the channels cut to drain the water from 
jome of them, is a proof that the whole is nothing but a vegeta- 
tive produce of the heath, which, by a conftant fucceflion, or 
repletion of moifture, grows luxurioufly, thickens into a mat a- 
bove ground, fhatters avery great part of it every winter, and 
a returning fpring throws out a frefh crop from the mouldered 
fubftratum of the lait year’s growth, and by fuch an annually re- 
peated procefs, together with the very confiderable, likewife, 
internal vegetation, and thickening of the fine roots amongft 
one another, the furface muft necefiarily become more and more 


elevated.’ 

From Dublin, whither the traveller alfo returns after this 
excurfion, he again fets out on another journey, through the 
fouth-weft, and part of the weftern counties. He foon arrives 
at Tarah, a place which, by a dittle poetic variation of its old 
name Teamor into Temora, has given title to one of the he- 
roic poems of Offian. This famous hill is fituated about 

‘ eighteen miles from Dublin. Here the monarch of Ireland, 
the provincial kings, and fubordinate fovereigns, ate faid to 
have folemnly affembled-to adjuft rights, enact laws, and pro- 
mulge them. The circular forts yet remain’ in ‘which. the 
chiefs ufed to pitch their tents, or to ere&t other temporary 
fheds ; but there is not the fmallelt veltige of any ftone 
building. As 
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As the defcription of the manner in which the poor people 
in the county of Tipperary live, may be new to many of’ our 
readers, we fhall prefent them with it. 


‘The manner in which the poor of this country live, I cannot 
help calling beaftly. For upon the fame floor, and frequently 
without any ‘partition, are lodged the hufband and wife, the 
multitudinous brood of children, all huddled together upon 
ftraw or rufhes, with the cow, the calf, the pig, and the horfe, 
if they are rich enough to have one. , 

‘ Their houfes are of feveral forts; but the moft common is 
the fod-wall, as they call it, By fods you are to underftand the 

rafly furface of the earth. Some build their houfes of mud, 
others ufe ftone without mortar, for two or three feet from the 
ground, and fod or mud for two or three on the top of that ; 
their fide:walls being feldom above five or fix feet high. 

Sometimes you may fee an ingenious builder avail himfelf of 
the fide of a ditch, which ferveés for a fide-wall, and parallel 
thereto, he rears a wall‘in one or other of the modes I have 
defcribed, as his own fancy, the facility of the method, or abun- 
dance of materials may lead him. 

‘ Another will improve upon this plan, and make the grip or 
foffe of the ditch, ferve for the area of his habitation, by a little 
paring to widen the {pace; he being thus faved the labour of 
erecting fide-walls, and having only the trouble to build his 
gables; for the which his prompt invention has a noble fucceda- 
nheum in the hip roof, | 

¢ Their mode of roofing is not lefs ingenious. They take 
the branches of a tree, the largeft of which they ufe as princi- 
ples and purlins, awd the remainder they lay parallel to the 
principals, for fupport of a thin paring of the grafly furface of 
meadow ground, like the*fods, only much ‘broader, tougher, 
and thinner. ‘Thefe they call fcraws, meaning to be. {ure 
{crowls, feeing they are rolled ep in that form, as they are 
pared. With thefe however they cover the fmall branches or 
wattles, and over all they faften a coat of ftraw, Or, id default of 
ftraw, they cover with rafhes or the haum of their beans and po 
tatoes, and in mountainous tracts with heath. 

* Sometimes they have a hole in the roof to let out the {fmoke, 
and fometimes none, For to have a chimney, would be a 
Iuxury too great for the generality. The confequence is a houfe 
full of fmoke, at leaft in the upper region, where it floats in 
thick clouds, the lower part being preity clear of it. To a- 
void the acrimony of which you are obliged to ftoop down, the 
poor man of the houfe immediately offers you a low ftool, that 
you may be,- what he calls, out of the {moke. And this is, 
probably, the only ftool in the houfe; for the children feftle 
round the fire almott naked, with their toes in the afhes. Even 
the, women, though not fo naked, fit upon their hams in the 
fameway. But in fpite of their general adhefion to the ground, 
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the old people are, for the moft part, blear-eyed, with pale and 
footy faces. 

« The only folace thefe miferable mortals have, is in matri- 
mony, accordingly they all marry young. Mboft girls are, one 
way or another, mother at fixteen; and every houfe has fhoals 
of children. Not that, I fuppofe, women are by nature more 
prolific here than in England, yet theiy early marriages, and 
neceffary temperance, furnifh more frequent inftances of foecun- 
dity.’ 

Having vifited a great number of beautiful villas, natural 
curiofities, and provincial towns, the author once more returns 
to Dublin, whence he foon proceeds, on his laft tour, to the 
north-eafl, north, and weftern parts of the kingdom. The 
moft remarkable natural obje&s mentioned in this tour, are, 
‘the mountain of Slieve-Donard, and Lough Neagh. The 
latter is the largeft in Ireland.. The perpendicular height of 
Slieve-Donard is calculated to be a thoufand and fifty-fix 
yards.. On the fummit of this mountain is faid to have been 
buried St. Domangard, towards the clofe of the fifth century ; 
and hither the Roman catholics of the neighbourbood annually 
refort on the 25th of June to pay their devotions. 

‘ Here (fays the author) are two rude edifices, (if they may 
be fo termed) one a huge heap of ftones piled up in a piramidi- 
cal figure, in which are formed feveral cavities, wherein the de- 
votees fhelter themfelves in bad weather, while they hear mafs ; 
and in the centre of this heap is a cave, formed by broad flat 
ftones, fo difpofed as to fupport each other without the help of 
cement, ‘The other edifice is compofed of many fimiliar 
fiones, arranged into rude walls and partitions, called Chapels, 
and ‘conftituted perhaps the oratory and cell of St. Doman- 
gard.’ 


The trayeller afterwards defcribes the Giant’s Caufeway, 
which has afforded fo much fubje& for fpeculation both ta 
antiquaries and the writers of natural hiftory. This tour, 
like the three former, concludes with his return to Dublin. 

The author infinuates, in the beginning of the Tour, that 
he is a native “of Great Britain: whether he really be fo, or 
a Hibernian, is of very little confequence ; but that he is the 
Jatter, may perhaps be thought probable from the following 
paflage, where, fpeaking of the cafcade at Powerfcaurt, he 
fays, 

« At the very bottom of this fylvan amphitheatre; and in 
yiew from your .firft entrance into it, is feen one of the mof 
beautiful water-falls in Great Britain,’ : | 

In general, however, the narrative is fufficiently accurate, 
and affords a diftin&t account of the moft remarkable parts 
of Ireland. . : 
Biographia 
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Biographia Britannica ; or, the Lives of the moft eminent Perfons 
who bave flourifoed in Great Britain and Ireland, from the earlieft 
Ages to the Prefent Times. The Second Edition, with Corredtions, 

Enlargements, and the Addition of new Lives, By Andrew Kippisy 
D.D. and F.S. A. with the Affifiance of aber Gentlemen, 
Vol. I. Folio, 11. 11s..64 boards, Bathurit. 


"] HERE is not perhaps in the Englifh language, a work 

_ of more importance than the publication now before us. 
It contains an authentic account of the moft eminent perfons 
who have flourifhed in Great Britain and Ireland, from the 
earlieft ages to the prefent time. _It-is a copious ‘and valuable 
repofitory of hiftorical and biographical learning: it exhibits a 
view of the rife and progrefs of ihe fciences in this kingdom; 
and is a powerful incitement to literary excellence. The af- 
piring genius may look up to the Biograpbia Britannica as 
the Temple of Fame, in which, if he fhould merit fuch an 
honourable diftin@tion, his name will be immortalized. 

A. page in one of thefe volumes is a more confpicaous, and 
a more defirable fituation, than a niche or a corner in Weft- 
minfter Abbey. There he will probably be furrounded by the 
fumptuous monuments and the lying infcriptions of fots, 
knaves, and cowards: here he will be placed among the moft 
iluftrious geniufes which this nation has produced, | 

We do not pretend to infinuate, that no infignificant cha- 
racters are admitted into the Biographia Britannica. There 
are undoubtedly fome which might have .been omitted, 
without any lofs. In the firft. edition the authors began theic. 
work on a plan which was, in fome refpeds, too extenfive ; 
including the lives of feveral obfcure and worthlefs. writers, 
merely becaufe they found an account of them in Leland, 
Bale, Pits, Wood, or Tanner. 

The gentlemen concerned in this edigon. will, it is pre- 
fumed, be cautious with refpec to the admiiiion of faints, 
monks, and others, whofe writings are defervedly. forgotten : 
itis fufficient, if a fhort accountof them are to be found in 
the Lives of the Saints, the Martyrologies, or the works of the 
above mentioned antiquaries, Such a caution is the more ne- 
ceflary, as many valuable productions fink into oblivion, in 
confequence of their prolixity. : 

The edjtors inform us, that this publication cannot be com-= 
pleted in lef$ than nine volumes; and it is probable that a 
fupplement will .be found neceffary, before, the. defign is 
ee } 

In the Preface we have the following account of the. origi- 
pal writers of the Biographia Britannica. 
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_* We are able to give a more accurate account of them than 
‘we formerly did *, As was heretofore obferved, Mr. Brough- 
ton’s fignature was T, Mr. Morant’s C, Mr. Oldys’s G, Dr. 
Nichols’s P, and the two fignatures of Dr. Campbell BE and X. 
The articles marked R were not written, as we before thoughr, 
by Mr. Oldys, but by the Rev. Mr. Hinton, a clergyman, who 
lived in Red-Lion Square. ' Thofe figned H. were drawn up 
by Mr. Henry Seeeghets, of Took’s Court, Chancery Lane, 
and thofe, which have the letter D annexed to them, were 
compofed by Mr. Harris of Dublin; the fame Mr. Harris, we 
apprehend, who was the editor of Sir James Ware’s works. 
There are a very few articles marked I and Z of the authors of 
which we are yet ignorant.’ 


' Thefe fignatures were, moft of them, the initial letters of 
the names of the places where the authors then lived. Mr. 
Broughton was Reader of the Temple; Mr. Morant lived at 
Colchefter ; Mr. Oldys in Gray’s-Inn ; Dr. Nichols took the 
firft ‘letter of his chriftian name, Philip ; Dr. Campbell lived 
in Exeter-Court, and his fignatures were E. and X,—The ar- 
ticles marked H. have by others been afcribed to Mr. Hinton ; 
and thofe which are figned with an R. have been attributed 
to Mr, Oldys, on a fuppofition that he fometimes marked 
them. with the fecond letter in Gray’s-Inn; but we are per- 
fuaded, that the foregoing account is more authentic. 

The additions to this volume are very confiderable. In 
fat, above a third part of ir confifts entirely of frefh matter ; 
on which account the authors have not been able to proceed 
any farther than the life of bifhop Bull. As this, at firft 
view, may excite furprife in fome readers, it may be obferved, 
that B. is a letter which furnifhes a larger number of names, 
and thofe of importance, than feveral other letters united: it 
took up no {mall fpace in the firft edition of the Biographia 
Britannica ; and though all the articles in the Great General 
Dictionary are comprifed in lefS than ten volumes, the lefter B 
is continued to the end of the third volume. 

The new Lives in the prefent volume “are thofe of Earl 
Bathurft, Andrew Baxter, Mary Beale, painter, Dr. George 
Benfon, Bifhop Berkeley, Juliana Berners, a learned. lady in 
the fifteenth century, Dr. Berriman, Charles Bertheaa, divine, 
Dr. Birch, Sir Richard Blackmore; Dr. Thomas Blackwell, 
John Bradby Blake, botanift, Henry Booth, earl of War- 
rington, William Borlafe, Thomas Bott, William Bowyer, 
printer, Mark Alexander Boyd, Latin poet, John Boyle, earl 
of Cork’ and Orrery, Jofeph Boyfe, divine, Samuel Boyfe, 
poetical writer, Dr. James Bradley, Sir Reginald Bray, . James 
Brindley, Hogh Broughton, divine, William Browne, poet, 
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Simon Browne, divine, Ifaac Hawkins Browne, poet, John 
Brown, divine, George Buchanan, and Euftace Budgell. 
 Befides thefe new lives, the editots have made additions to 
the greater part of the old articles, " 

When the reader finds in this volume an account of fuch 
perfons as John Batmanfon, Mary Beale, John Bekinfau, Rich- 
ard Belgrave, John Belmeys, Benedi&, abbot of Peterborough, 
Sebaftian Benefield, and the like, he may probably afk, why 
no natice is taken of John Brompton, the hiftorian, Sir Or- 
lando Bridgeman, Edmund Bohun, Tom Brown, Bedford, 
author of the Scripture Chronology,- Dr. Bundy, Biffle, author 
of the Beauty of Holineis, Dr. Bragge, Arch. Bower, Abet 
Boyer, Edward Brerewood, Anthony Blackwall, author of the 
celebrated Effay on the Sacred Claffics, &c. ? To this queftion 
it may be faid, that it is almoft.impotlible to take notice -of 
every author who has appeared with reputation in the republic 
of letters; that fome maybe omitted through inadvertency 3 
others by defign, as not fafficiently important ; and others 
fot want of fufficient information. | 

The following obfervations on the Life and Writings of 
_ Mrs. Behn may ferve as an apology for the admiffion of other 
"articles concerning writers whofe moral characters are,equally 
éxceptionable. 


_© The writer of the article Behn, inthe General Didtionary, 
enters largely jnto her poetical character, and recites many tefti- 
monies of applaufe, which have been beftowed upon her in this 
refpec&t. Moft of his teftimonies, however, are either from au- 
thors whofe judgment is of little weight, or elfe are the enco- 
miums of thofe who might be led to fome undue praifes of her, 
from perfonal acquaintance and friendfhip. The biographer 
himfelf, after all, though he allows her to have been a genius, 
will not grant that fhe was of the firft or perhaps fecond 
rate; and we have feen that our learned predecefior has 
declared her poetry to be none of the beft.' If the writer of this 
note may be permitted to give his opinion on a fubjeé which 
has not excited much of his attention, it is, that Mrs. Beha 
had great natural talents for poetry. My opinion'is grounded 
on the only poetical piece of her’s, which I remember to have 
read, and that is, a Voyage tothe Ifland of Love. Having 
met with this, in a collection of poems, by the mot celebrated 
Englith ladies, publithed, a few years ago, in two volumes 
12mo, I was ftrack with the marks of genius, invention, and fire, 
with which, amidft many inaccuracies and worfe faults, it un- 
doubtly abounds; and could notheip affigning her a high rank 
among the female ‘poets of Great Britain. But having fince 
learned, from Langbaine, Oldys, and the General Didtionary, 
that the Voyage: to the Ifland of Love was taken from a Prench 
author, I-cannot tell what part of the praifes it is intitled to, are 
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feparately due to Mrs. Behn, The wit of her comedies feem to 
be generally acknowledged, and it is equally, acknowledged, 
that they are very indecent ; on which account I have not thought 
myfelf under any obligation to perufe them. It would have been 
an unworthy employment, nicely to eftimate a wit, which, hav- 
ing been applied to the purpofes of impiety and vice, ought not 
only to be held in.the utmoft deteftation, but configned, if 
poffible, to eternal oblivion. It is fome confolation to refleét, 
that Mrs. Behn’s works are now little regarded, her novels ex- 
cepted, which, we fuppofe, have ftill many readers among that 
unhappily too numerous a clafs of people who devour the-trafh 
of the circulating libraries, Mr. Pope’s lines, relative to her 
dramatic writings, are well known : 


¢ The ftage how loofely does Aftrea tread, 
* Who fairly puts all charaéters to bed.’ 


‘ A gentleman, to whom we are under peculiar obligations, 
referring to thefe lines, obferves that they contain a fevere, but 
true, cenfure of our poetefs, who, he thinks, fcarcely deferved 
a nook in the Biographia Britannica. ‘‘ To place her, {ays he, 
among wits and heroes, is like burying general F and 
general H in Weftminfter Abbey.”? _ But it may be 
anfwered, that Mrs. Behn’s genius, adventures, and writings, 
gave her, whether jaftly or unjuftly, fuch a celebrity in her . 
time, that fhe could not be omitted in a work of this kind. 
Stri&ly virtuous characters we fhall always treat of with fingular 
pleafure, and fhall felect them as our favourite articles. But 
other perfons muft be recorded, whofe abilities, productions, 
and actions rendered them famous in their day, though they 
were very deficient in moral qualities. Nor can the Bio- 
graphia be confined, in the rigid fenfe of the terms, to wits and 
heroes: for, in that cafe, what would become of many found 
divines, induftrious philofophers, fagacious critics, faithful 
hiftorians, learned antiquaries, and judicious lawyers? Jt may 
be added, that Mrs. Behn was undoubtedly a wit, though, to 
her indelible difgrace, her talents were proftituied to-licentious 
purpofes.’ 


To the account of Benedi&, abbot of Peterborough, Dr. 
K. fubjoins the following remark. 








« The feverity of Bale’s principles and temper, and his aver- 
fion to the monks, fometimes carried his reprefentation of 
them to an excefs. There was, however, in many cafes, fuf- 
ficient reafon to. expofe their ignorance, their idlenefs, their 
fuperfitions, their frauds, andtheir debaucheries. The various 
evils that arofe from the prevalence of the religious orders of 
the church of Rome, and from the multitude of monafteries and 
‘convents, will now be generally acknowledged; and we cannot 
fofficiently rejoice at the demolition of them, and the far fuperior 
advantages, 1n point of ksowledge, civility, refinement, focial 
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happinefs, and religion which we now enjoy. At the fame 
time, we may be permitted to look back with a philofophical 
eye, upon the collateral and occafional benefits that, in the ages 
of darknefs and barbarity, were derived from monaftic inftitu- 
tions ; and to admire the wifdom and benevolence of that pro- 
vidence which hath educed good from ill. By the means of 
monafteries, the ancient languages and manu(cripts were pre- 
ferved; arts and learning, in a certain degree, maintained ; 
and cultivation extended. This fubje&t hath been difcuffed 
with equal ingenuity, elegance, and penetration, by Mrs. Bar- 
bauld ; and it has has been. well illuftrated by Mr. Warton, 
in refpeét to books and literature.’ 


To the next article is added this natural and pathetic re- 
fleion : : 


‘ One cannot eafily perufe the preceding catalogue of Dr. 
Benefield’s publications, without refle€ting on the oblivion to 
which the works of many ‘learned men are configned. ‘The 
writings of this once eminent fcholar, difputant, -and divine, 
are now, we believe, totally negle&ted. We do not recolle& 
that they are held in-eftimation, or even much known, by thofe 
perfons who value themfelves on their regard for the old divini+ 
ty. What a mortification would it have been to a number of di- 
ligent authors, who have rifen early, and fitten up late, to pra- 
mote the benefit of pofterity, if they had forefeen that pofterity 
would pay no attention to their labours! Bat fuch will ever be 
the cafe, when the ftudies of men are devoted to temporary, or 
comparatively trifling controverfies, and when they write with a 
{cholaftic attachment to fome prevailing fyftem.’ 


It might have been fome confolation to thefe writers, if they 
had forefeen, that their names would be tranfmitted to pofterity 
in the Biographia Britannica. ) 

Among other anecdotes relative to Dr, Bentley, the editors 
have given us the following account of his remaining works, 
from the information of Richard Cumberland, E{q. for to the 
bifhop of Kilmore, and grandfon to Dr. Bentley. 

¢ Of the various important defigns formed by Dr. Bentley, it 
is the moft to be regretted, that he did not publifh his intended 
edition of the Greek teftament. What were the reafons why he 
did not give it to the world, we are not able particularly to fay, 
If Dr. Middleton’s attack contributed: to this event, he certain- 
ly did no little differvice to the caufe of facred literature. The 
completion of Dr, Bentley’s noble undertaking was the princi- 


pal employment of thé latter part of his life. He had colle@ted ' 


and collated all the manufcripts of Europe to which accefs could 
be obtained. For this purpofe, his nephew Thomas Bentley, 
LL. D. well known in the republic of letters, travelled thro’ 
Europe at his uncle’s expence. The work was of fuch magni- 
tude, that he found it neceffary, for the fr time, to publifh 
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propofals for printing it by fubfcription. The whole was com- 
pleted for publication, and he had received two thoufand 
pounds in part of the fubfcription, all of which he returned to 
the fubfcribers, when he took the refolution of not letting it ap- 
ear in the world. during his own life. The work is now in the 
poffeffion of his executor, Dr. Richard Bentley, one of the 
fenior fellows of Trinity College, and reGtor of Nailftone near 
Afhby, in Leicefterfhire ; and it is hoped that, at fome future 
period, it may yet fee the light. ! 
¢ Other valuable remains of Dr. Bentley are fill in exiftence ; 
fome of whicli are in the hands of his executor, and fome in 
thofe of Mr. Cumberland. The latter gentleman is poffeffed 
of the doétor’s claffic books, with his marginal notes. From 
thefe notes Mr. Cumberland hath publifhed an edition of Lucan, 
which, though not perfeé&t throughout, is full and complete with 
segard to the four firft books, ‘The fame gentleman has a Ho- 
mer of our great critic’s, with many marginal notes and cor- 
rections, preparatory to an edition of it, which he intended to 
have jgiven. Dr. Bentley’s critical correfpondence with his 
numerous literary acquaintance, which muft be very inftructive, 


and entertaining, is not only preferved, but defigned to be laid 
before the public.’ 


The fubfequent obfervations, in defence of the Boylean 
Leétures, are rational and judicious. 


¢ Though the Boylean lecture is a noble inftitution, and hath 
given occafion to many capital defences of our holy religion, 
doubts have, neverthelefs, been raifed with refpe& to its utility. 
In this view, Mr. Whifton hath related a fomewhat remarkable 
circumftance concerning Dr. Bentley. That great critic de- 
monftrated the being and providence of God, from Sir Ifaac 
Newton’s wonderful difcoveries, to fuch a degree of fatisfaction, 
that aclub of fceptics or infidels themfelves, who had heard 
Bentley’s fermons, when they were afked what they had to fay 
againft them honefily owned, that they did not know what 
to fay. But they added at the fame time, ‘* What is this 
to the fable of Jefus Chrift?”? This circumftance occafioned Dr, 
Bentley todoybt, whether he had not done harm to chriftianity 
by his fermons; 2s they might divert infidels from the denial of 
a God and providence, from which they might always be driven 
with great eafe, to the picking up of objections againft the 
Bible in general ; which would afford them a much larger field 
for contradiction. The fhrewd author of Chriftianity not 
founded on Argument hath laboured to fix fome inconfiften- 
cies upon the Boylean lecture, and upon the excellent perfons 
who, with fo mach fuccefls, have accomplifhed its defign. A- 
mong fuch a. number of writers, their reafonings will not, in 
every refpeét, and on every fubject, be alike important and 
convincing. But, in general, the fermons at Mr. Boyle’s lecture 
have done eminent fervice to the caufe of natural and revealed 
religion, and conftitute a fyfiem of evidence which no fophifiry 
: or 
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or fubilety tan overturn. _The worthy and learned bifhhop: of 
Carlifle obferves, that Dr. Ibbot ftands abfolutely clear of ali.che, 
exceptions urged in Chriftianity not founded on Argument; 
and that he hath fully anfwered the end-of the great and goad 
founder of the legture. Dr. Ibbot was, undoubtedly, a molt 
able, rational, and judicious defender of revelation. We have 
been forry to fee a flight word thrown out upon Mr. Boyle’s in- 
ftitution, by a real friend to religion, aod an author of a traly 
claflic taite and elegance, with many of whofe fagacious and fen< 
fible obfervations we fhall hereafter find occafion to adorn our 
work, We mean the Rev. Mr. Knox, who, in his Effays Moral 
and Literary, thus expreffes himfelf: ‘‘ The fermons that have. 
been preached at Boyle’s leétures are fome of the beit argued 
in the Englith language. They have been the laboured pro- 
duétions of the moft ingenious men. But the waole collec- 
tion never did {9 much good as a fingle praétical difcourfe of 
Tillotfon.”’ _ We do not with to difparage Tillotfon, or to lefien 
the excellency of fermons. the object of which is pratctice, and 
not fpeculation. It is undoubted, that praétical fermons ought 
chiefly to be introduced into the pulpit; and, perhaps, there 
has. been an excefs in making reafoning about the evidence of 
religion, and a vindication of it from objetions, the fubjects of 
common difcourfes. Butit does not hence follow, that nothin 
of this kind is ever to take place. It does not hence follow, 
that fuch an inftiration as that of Mr. Boyle’s may not have 
been of the moft fignal fervice. It is a fact, that the great prin- 
ciples of natural and reveaied religion are not only difbelieved 
by. many perfons, but shat they have been, and continue to be 
attacked, in one fhape or other, by various writers, Ought 
not, therefore, thefe principles to be defended; and muf not 
the defencé of them contribute to increafe the number of ration- 
al, firm, and well-informed believers? [t is owing to the free- 
dom and fulnefs of inquiry and difcuffion, that, amidft al! our 
infidelity, there are, perhaps more chriftians upon conviétion, 
among men of education and knowledge, in this kingdom, than 
in any other nation. In the countries, at leaft, where popery 
prevails, the true nature of religion is fo buried in abfurdity and 
{uperitition, and the propagation of its genuine doérines fo 
cramped by reftraint and perfecution, that the inhabitants are 
almoft wholly divided into ignorant bigots, or determined infi- 
dels. This is happily not the cafe in England. It is to be la- 
mented, that fome late writers, with good intention, feem to 
want to bring us back toa kind of implicit faith. They ought, 
however, to confider, that in fuch an age as this, implicit faith 
will never refiore the principles of religion. The principles of 
religion mnft be bailt on the bafis of fober examination and ras 
tional conviction, 

‘ As a natural philofopher, Mr. Boyle did not aim at eftablihh- 
ing any particular fyitem, He was content to purfue the plan 
laid down by Lord Bacon; and in fo doing, the progrefs he 
| made 
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made in experimental fcience was very great. The fuperior 
difcoveries which have fince been attained-ought not to leflen our 
opinion of his high merit ; nor will it have that effe&, in the 

mind of any judicious and enlarged inquirer into nature. That 

a fingle- man fhould go fo far, in fo many different objeés of 

purfuit, willbe rather the matter of furprife. If Mr. Boyle had 

fived in the-prefent age, he would have been inexpreflibly de- 

lighted with the numerous and fuccefsful experiments which 

have lately been made with regard to electricity, and the va- 

rious kinds and properties of air. He would have efteemed it an 
happinefs to have exifted at an zra when natural knowledge was 
making fuch rapid advances, and would have ardently united in 

accelerating thefe advances, At the fame time, what would he 
have thought of a man, who, with confiderable abilities and 

learning, could, in fuch a period as this, throw contempt on 
what he calls experimental philofophy, and fay, that in ancient 
times, while pbilofophy flourifhed, Sir Ifaac Newton would not 
have been dignified with the name of a philofopher? Such a man 
is the author of the treatife, recently publifhed, intitled, « An- 
¢ tient Metaphyfics.’ 


We have felected thefe extraéts, not fo much with a defign 
to gratify the curiofity of the learned reader, in points of lite- 
rary and hiftorical information, as to give him-a fpecimen of 
that candid and liberal fpirit, that manly and judicious criti- 
cifm, with which this great work appears to be condu&ed. 

To this volume the editors have prefixed fuch additions and 
corrections of the articies included in the firft volume, as have 
either occurred to themfelves, or have been pointed out by 
others ; and they propofe to do the fame as they proceed in 
their undertaking. 

_ They have I:kewile prefixed a Lift of the Lives contained ia 
the two volumes, with the years of each perfon’s birth and 
death, which furms a very ufeful chronological table. 





Sermons on the moft Prevalent Vices, To which are added an Ordinae 


tion Sermon, a Synod Sermon, and Two Sermons on a Future State. 


By the Rev. David Lamont. 8v0. 55. 3d. in boards. Crowder. 


“7p Heee is no quality fo graceful and becoming, or rather fo 

_ effentially neceffary, in the eloquence of the pulpit, as 
that of a natural and majeltic fimplicity. In the language of 
a fermon there fhould be no fplendid or affe&ed phrafes, no 
glaring or fantaftic images. The preacher is fuppofed to be 
delivering the ferious. and folemn truths of the gofpel; and 
all rhetorical embellifhments are below the dignity of his cha- 
rater, They are like flowers or feathers in the drefs of a 
judge ; which, inftead of procuring him refpeé, are only cal- 
culated to make him ridiculous. This is the ufual fault of 
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young writers of a lively imagination, who are delighted with 
nothing but what is flowery or brilliant, and are perpetually 
running into metaphors, or fimilés; or elaborate defcriptions: 

The writer, whofe Difcourfes ‘we are now confidering, 
has frequently indulged himfelf in thefe rhetorical flourifhes, 

We fhall take the liberty to produce two of three paflages, 
which are faulty'in this refpeét, not fo much with a defign to 
cenfure the author, as to exemplify that falfe brilliancy which 
ought not to be admitted into difcourfes from the pulpit. 


‘Ifany man, fays Mr. Lamont, indulges himfelf in the practice 
of any one vice—of evil fpeaking, for inftance; that moft notorious 
and damnable vice—it is clear as the light of the fun, sthat there 
is not one /crap of religion in his heart—but that all the pomp of his 
apparant virtues is nothing elfe but a beauty-wafh, to give a 
glofs to his complexion—a painted outfide, to conceal his inter- 
nal deformity, a glittering difplay of fhewy qualities to gild rhe 
hfe with fiperficial fplendor —whiitt the foul within is full of rot- 
tennefs and dead men’: bones, and totally void of that Chriftian 
Soe? which fhould be the moving {pring of: Chriftian con- 

ud, 


In this glittering period the author is guilty of an unpar- 
donable affectation, when he talks of * life (an .abftra& idéa) 
gilded with fuperficial fplendor,’ and ‘ the foul filled with dead 


men’s bones. - , 
Did we love our neighbours as ourfelves,. 


‘ Happinefs, fays our author, would erect its throne upon 
earth; and mifery, taking the wings of the morning, would fly 
to the attermoft parts of the fea; the heart of malevolence would 
be entirely drcke [broken] and the habits of wickednefs eternally 
annihilated, The fpirit of harmony, emerging from the wrecks 
of diforder, would change the face of nature, and give life a 
new fpring. Friendthip, refiding in every. bofom, and reflett- 
ed from every life, would convert the barren defert to a fruitful 
paradife, and make the vale of tears a {weet foretafte “of hea- 
ven.’ 

Again, 

« Adultery adds a new fing to calamity, gives a double dark- 
nefs to the grave, and makes the profpeéts of futurity chearlefs 
and defolate. For; by an exprefs decree of the fupreme Legifla- 
tor, ** whoremongers and adulterers fhall never inherit the kings 
dom of heaven,” or become inhabitants of that country, whofe 
benevolence ripens to anfading maturity, purity fbincs in its 
brightef? meridian, and regularity maintains an unfading empire,” 

In this paflage benevolence is confidered as fruit, purity as 
a luminaty, and. regularity as an emprefs, which are images 
too much diverfified for fimilar and congenial virtues. 


Vor. XLIX. March, 17802 —- O ‘Ree 
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‘ Revenge violently pulls the foul off its hinges, throws open 
the floodgates of confufion, and finally completes the fyftem of 
wretchednefs... It is a war,,.where there is ro peace, a night, 
where there is no day, a form, where there is no calm, It dif- 
compofes the features of the mind, deftroys tranquility of heart, 
difconcerts the operations of confcience, obftruéts the exercife of 
benevolence, éradicates ihe feelings of humanity, and introduces 
the habits of ill nature, malice, and perverfenefs.’ 
Here the foul is abfurdly reprefented under the image of a 
door or a gate; and revenge under that of a turbulent fellow, 
pulling it off its binges, and opening the flood-gates of confufion. 
The latter is then immediately confidered under the charaéter 
of war, of the night, and of a ftorm, In reality, therefore, 
it is not like any thing in nature. 

In. another place, the author exhihits the foul under the 
figure of a duck or a goofe ina common fewer : 


. * Drankenefs clouds the underftanding, weakens the judge- 
ment, petrifies the heart, clips the-wings of the foul, and makes 
It creep ingiorious through the Amks of debauchery.’ 


In the very next fentence he deftroys this image, or throws 
it into.inexplicable ¢onfufion. | 

‘ Hereafter, this vice removes it from its mative fource, in- 
tercepts the rays of the divine favour, excludes it from the man- 
fions of the bleifed, and finks it down to the pit of deftruc- 
tion.’ 

In order to fupprefs all emotions of pride, he fays, 


¢ Amidft your gay moments of diffipation and mirth, fome- 
times caft an eye upon death ; reflect that death kills the lily as 
well as the thiftle, and buries the rofe as well as the thorn ; re- 
fle&, that the robes of the-prince, and the rags of the peafant, 
are both laid up together in the wardrobe of the grave.’ 


Here, inftead of reprefenting death as an humiliating, or as 
# tremendous object, the author confiders it as a trifler, em- 
ployed th deftroying lilies and thiftles, and burying rofes and 
thorns, and the grave as a wardrobe. 

In the following paffage the author’s remark is unjpft. 

. * He who has too much learning, is, for the moft part, as 
ufelefs to the world as he who has too little, and often miffes 
the heart by fhooting over the head. He who would know every 
thing, will in effect know nothing; at lJeaft nothing to advan- 
tage. Great variety of books, like great variety of meats, ferve 
only, firlt to pamper the appetite, and then to confound it.’ 

A man may be too pedantic, or too oftentatious of his 
knowlege, but it is impoflible he can have too much learning. 
And he muft have a weak head who is confounded by a * va- 
ricty of books,’ Voflius, Scaliger, Fabricius, Le Clere, &c. 
who 
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who had an extraordinary fhare of learning, were. not ‘ uf. 
lefs to the world,’ nor perplexed reafoners, in propctiion to 
the variety of books they had read, or the libraries they pofleff- 
ed. There can be’no octafion to caution any ote in the pre- 
fent age againft too much learning ; the error is on the op- 
pofite fide ; moft men have too little. . 

The principal fault in this writer is a warm imagination, 
which cannot be fatisfied with expreffing ordinary fentiments 
in plain and ordinary language ; but is always aiming at fomes 
thing that is fuppéfed to be more elegant and fublime. For 
example : ies 

‘ Let us all be perfuaded to follow peace. It is a fpitit of hu- 
manity ; therefore let us followit, It is a fpirit attended with 
great advantage; therefore let us follow it. It is likewife a fpirit 
of obedience ; therefore let us follow it. Let us follow it, not 
partially, but univerfally, Have we friends? let us follow it 


with them. Have we relations? let us follow it with them.- 


Have we acquaintances ? let us follow it with them, Have we 
enemies ? Ict us even follow it with them. Let us follow it with 
activity ; let us follow it with ‘refolution ; let us follow it with 
perfeverance. Happy man! to whom this rule applies *: 
happy we! if it apply to.us. Should our lot be caft in times of 
peril; and danger threaten us on every fide; fhould diforder and 
convulfion feize the nations, and trumpets found the alarms. of 
war; into the afylam of peace we may retreat, and there find 
a happy fheleer from the raging tempefts. The billows of adver 
fity, which drown a bad man in defpair, difturb not the quiet 
of that man, whofe heart is eftablifhed in peaces But, as high 
Olympus rears his head above the clouds, and with a placid 
brow looks down upon the ftorm, and unmoved hears the roar 
ing thunder, fo the good man, who dwells in peace, raifs his 
foul above the ftorms of mortality, and difplays the brightnefs 
of heaven reflected from a countenance uneciipfed by the thades 
of misfortune. And even at laft, when the body languifhes, 
and feeble nature finks in death, the {pirit of peace wil qualify 
the foul for the enjoyments of a country, where ttrife can‘ never 
enter, but where harmony ereéts her everlafting throne. Amen.’ 


The fubje€ts which the author treats of in this voluine, are, 
Evil Speaking, the Debauchery of the Heart, Revenge, Io- 
latry, Covetoufnefs, Lying, Swearing, Drunkennefs, Price, 
the Violation of the Sabbath, the Qualifications of a good 
Preacher, Unanimity, and a Future State. 


_— 





* ¢To whom this rule applies«’ a Scotch phrafe, or rather a 
barbarifin. _ 
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The Travel; of Reafon in Rurope. Tranflated from the French of 
the Marquis Caraccioli. 12m0. 3s. Macgowan. 


T HE particular defign of this work is to point out the 

manners .and cuftoms of different countries, with “the 
progrefs of the arts and feiences, not by way of differtation, 
but by flight touches. The remarks are fuppofed to be made 
by Reafon, under the name of Lucidor ; who vifits the feveral 
countries which are the fubjeét.of obfervation. The firft ex- 
curfion.is to Turky, where the traveller paffes through fright- 
ful deferts, that feem to anownce the wretchednefs infeparable 
from thofe regions which groan-under: the. oppreflive govern- 
ment of an abfolute lord. 


* There Lucidor had an opportunity of feeing ah innocent old 
man, whom defpotifm keptin chains. - His name was Nabal, 
and, on fome clandeftine informations againft him, (the parti- 
culars of which he never knew) hé had been condemned, thirty 
years before, to live remote from his family, or rather from 
the whole world. | 

‘The Sultan neverthelefs looked upon himfelf as the moft 
clear-fighted of Princes: bat how caf a man be undeceived, 
when he has no other counfellors than crafty courtiers, who en- 
courage falfehood, and drive away truth. — Innocence has only 
one voice, Injuftice has a thoufand. 

‘ Every body moft have been moved to compaflion at the fight 

of the venerable prifoner. Befides a beard as white as ivory, 
which gave him the appearance of Candour itfelf, he was con- 
tinually lifting up his eyes to heaven, and conjured it, in the 
warmeft manner, to pardon his accufers. ‘* All is for the beft,” 
faid he, ** and Providence has its defipns in keeping me thus 
in captivity. I was in a brilliant poft, which might at leat 
have blinded me; here] have nothing to mind but my foul, 
which it is impoffible to enchain. ~ | raife it above this body, 
which you behold a captive, and lead it through fpaces a 
thoufandetimes more extenfive than all Turkey.” 
_ &¢ There is neither prifon nor exile to an elevated oul,” re- 
plied Lucidor ; ‘* walls fall down before a man who looks upon 
the earth as an atom, and attends only to-his duty.” Afcer 
quitting the virtuous Nabal, he {pent above an hour in reflect- 
ing on the advantages of Wifdom, which is found in every 
climate. | 7 

«s Behold here a country,” faid he, ** where, according to 
appearances, a man was likely to find nothing but ignorance 
and barbarifm, and there I find a fage worthy to govern kings. 
A noble example this! Why is. it. not known to thofe proud 
enthufiafts, who imagine there is no merit to be found but in 
their own country ?” 

© Soon did Conftantinople prefent itfelf to the eyes of our 
philofopher, but, though a.ravifhing fpectacle, it only recalled 

to 
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to, his. mind all the maffacres and horrors we read in hiftory. 
The exploits of Conftantive; and the fhocking changes aod re- 
volutions brought about. by’ Mahomet, were the.only objects 
that fixed his attention.-—A, perfon that travels with reflection, 
joins the pait to the prefent. 

“ Scarce had he got into the city, but he conformed to the 
manners of the inhabitants... He was not heard to make a jeft of 
their cuftoms, or to complain of their way.of living. He con- 
tented himfelf with deploring,. an fecret, the .flavery of the na- 
tion, and.its ignoranee, the: confequence thereof; acknowledg- 


ing at the fame time, that the good fenfe..of the Turks is leis - 





turo of miad ery body. elfe, and lofe oamown, when we are 
for knowing every thiog.. | 

¢ The frightfel. manner of approaching the Sultan terrified 
him. He faw nothing, but a degtadation of human nature, 
both in the abjeé&t behaviour of the fubjects, and in the haughti- 


clouded, cd dierery men who read to excefs:—We adopt the 


nefs-of the fovereign.‘* Thefe ‘are Ratues,”faid he to him 


felf, :** and not thinking beings.” os . 

* He perceived that the women, fo worthy of being beloved for 
their wit and agreeable converfation, were dear to the Moful- 
mans Only on account of their beauty, and, in that, they offer- 
ed ap infult tothe fex, inftead of honouring it... 

o This he underftood from a Circaffian damzel, who had been 
facrificed t6 (he pafficn of a Bafhaw. ‘* I‘ was (faid this young 
creature; as béautiful° as fhe was madeft) taken away, when 
Only eleven years old, ‘to be the fport of ‘all the capricioufnels® 
and madnefs of one of thé mof dhaccoantable and moft cruel of” 
men—He ftifles me with eareffes, he kills me with blows.” 

\.© Pronouncing.thefe words, ‘fie tofe her hair, formed in beau-- 
tifal treffes by the. Graces ‘themfelves: -She. afterwards added, 
(while a few tears, lefs like tears than drops of dew, bedewed 
her vermillion cheeks) that, ‘* but for, her misfortune, fhe; had 
fupported, by the Iabour of her hands, :a mother, whom fhe 
iathed more than bfe, and had preferved an innocence, which, 
fhe had been told, was of greater worth than all the treafures. of: 
the world.” —Virtue is the growth of every country, * 
~"®*Lucidor, while deeply affected with this recital, raifed her 
{pirits, and affured her, that ‘* all: the efforts of men could 
never make us contract guilt againft our inclination; that fooner 
or later heaven woald deliver her from her captivity.” ' 

‘ The oracle was verified a few days after. . The bafhaw was 
ftrangled for aéts of injuftice, and the unfortunate Circaffian fet 
at liberty. ee , 

© Her firft eps Jed her to Lucidor, who, inftead of abufing 
her charms and misfortune, fent her off to her mother, after giv- 
ing her a few pieces of gold, fome advice relative to her fi- 
tuation, and recommending her to a captain who was ready to 


fet fail, 
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‘ The thip was already at a diftance, and there were feen, in 
the midft of the waves, hands whiter than alabafter, raifed to- 
wards heavens, feeming to folicit it to pour down its gifts on fo 
generous a benefactor-Gratitude is! more than the work of the’ 
heart, than of education. — ey 

-¢ Lucidor {pent the'day in relifhing the pleafure which we al- 
ways find in performing a good aétion, and the next day had a 
difcourfe with-the vizir, on the polity and manners of the cown- 
try. This minifter, an able man, owned to him, that ** fome 
prejudices, which had taken root in the ‘mind of the nation, - 
hindered .the’ government from. preventing plagues-and fires ; 
that the foftnefs, which enervated the troops, the grave of 
bravery ;. that they dragged with them.in the ara a luxury in- 
compatible with marches and combats ;. and that to make their 
officers good foldiers, either Pruffian commanders muft come atid 
form them, or that they themfelves muft' go and take leffons 
from foreigners. ey bi vauae. 24 it 

*s War is not now carried on,” faid he, -**.as it was fifty years 
ago; and we have no other but the antient method ; ‘thé 'furé 
way to be ever beaten,” , : 7 

- From Turky the traveller‘proceeds to Ruffia,iwhere he ad- 
mires the wifdom.-and ‘genitis difplayed in the new code of — 
Jaws. But he apprehends that the people will carry too far 
the love of expence, ‘and that lugury wiil at laf impoverifh 
the nation, This remark is applicable to. every country where, 
commerce is in a- growing ftate, — He afterwards direéts his 
courfe through Poland, Sweden, Denmark, Pruffia, Germany, 
and the Netherlands, whence he pafles over into England... 
As an extrag&t from this part of the volume’will beft enable our 
readers to judge of the work, we fhall lay before them the: 
tenth chapter, . . 


‘England, according to the cuftom of the country, was all 
in an uproar. The difpute was about fomething relative to Mr, 
Wilkes, which in any other country would have made no noife, 
but which there raifed a flame in the minds of all.—It is in 
fome countries, as in the fky, where the fmalleft cloud fome- 
times brings on a ftorm,, + 

‘ There is not a ‘man in London, who has it not in his 

wer to forma party, and excite a fedition, by bawling out, 
that ‘* the laws are violated, and muft be reftored,” | 

* This is what the Englith call liberty, but it appeared ta 
Lucidor an unbounded licentioufnefs. He could not conceive 
that the unhappy power of exciting a revolt could be confidered’ 
as an adyantage, and rhat.the brutifh behaviour of an infolent 
populace fhould be neteffary to preferye the privileges of the 
pation,—There are phenomena ‘in politics, as well as in na- . 
ture, pi West | | 
¢ He conferred on this fubje& with feyeral lords and gentle~ 
Wen, and what they faid was very fenfible, though they were 
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carried away. with the torrent of opinion like the reft.—No tree 
takes fuch deep root as prejudice, : 

« After fpending feveral days in the examination of the con- 
ftitution of the kingdom, he obferved that in fome circumfances 
the king had too much authority, in others not enough; that 
vice was.the fource of almoft of all the debates; that the people 
confounded licentioufnefs. with liberty, as being totally unin- 
ftruied with regard: to fo effential a point; that the great ones 
often affeéted. to confider as’ patriotifm, what was merely the 
effect of a fpirit of cabal, and a love of fome perfonal intereft, 
But he was’'was greatly pleafed to fee that the taxes never rofe 
above the abilities of thofe on whom they were levied, and that 
every citizen was refpected. i 

‘ He often dined with the Englifh: they love eating and 
drinking, and doring their meals (which lait, at leaf, three 
hours, and are very humiliating, when the foul {peaks nota 
word) he difcourfedon the manoérs and caftoms of thé. country. 
—A man of knowledge turns every circumftance to his ad- 
vantage. 

« London, notwithftanding the pompous elogium its inhabi-~ 
tants beflow upon it, did not appear to our philofopher worthy 
to be compared: with Paris. He faw nothing but houfes that 
made no appearance, and rural walks without ornament. 
Whether-it, was, his phyfiognomy, equally mild and majeftic, or 
the plainnefs of his drefs. that impofed on the people, he was 
not infulked by the mob; he even received marks of refpet—~ 
‘The common people fometimes fee pretty right. 

‘ He was carried to St. Pavl’s, which nothing but enthufiafm 
Or ignorance can compare to St. Peter’s at Rome, though it -be 
juftly efteemed one of the fineft buildings in Europe, 

‘ England was no longer plentifully furnifhed with men of 
learning, as heretofore; they were to be fought out: this gave 
Lucidor concern. He wanted to know the caule of this, and 
thought he difcovered it in the foft and fenfual mode of life, 
which, at prefent, fwallows up the generality of men, and de-- 
grades their being. Intemperance is the greateft enemy to 
fcience and. genius, When people fet dowm to table in’ the 
morning, the foul keeps abitinence the whole day, bees 

* With a defign to oblige our -philofopher, he was brought 
acquainted with a perfon, who was faid to be a-man of great 


ftrength of reafoning, He fifted him tothe bottom, and after. 


a thorough examination, he found nothing in him but a deal 


of emptinefs,-—-The human mind has certain hounds which it: 
cannot pafs; but unbelievers imagine that a man always thinks: 


juttly, when he thinks freely, 


. * The academies, ‘univerfities, libraries, feemed to be in the: 
centre of their own (phere, when placed, as they are, in the very» 


heart of England. They recalled to his remembranc¢ a number 
of great men, who have rendered that kingdom famous, and 
whofe reputation will laft while the fciences themfelves fubfift, 
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* Lucidor was prefled te goto the play, but he had not the 
courage to ftay to the end of amy one piece. ‘Their tragedy had 
fomething too fhocking in it.-—A perfon .of the leaft delicacy 
do:s not hike to fee the paflions in amundrefs. 

‘ The women in England, whofe knowledge is greater than 
that of the fex any where-elfe, often captivated his attention. 
They do.not appear made forthe fpleen, they are fo lively and 
talkative, ‘The education which the mothers give their daugh- 
ters contributes to this., They are brought up in great freedom. 
nor is the prudence of their conduct impaired by it,’ © 

‘ He knew himfelf again in thefe fentiments of honour and 

ity, which charafterize the Englifh, and make them flaves 

to their word; but he wifhed thofe qualifications had been ac- 
companied with a gracious and pleafing manner of converfation, 
— which the moft refpe&table virtues lofe a part: of their 
uftre, - 

‘ Asthey are particularly fond of a frank open difpofition, it 
gave them no uneafinefs, when he told them, ‘¢ that it appeared 
to him a meannefs in a nation, that had naturally an elevation 
of thought, to defpife almoft ‘all other nations ; to fometimes 
engage in war more through hatred than neceflity ; to-allow a 
free circulation to a number‘of works full of invectives-againk 
the minifters and private individuals.” | 

‘ He added, ‘* that they were too dependent ‘on the com- 
mon peopleever to be free, which ought to convince them; 
that there is no government in the whole world without its in- 
conveniences,” —But when men have once adopted a fyftem, 
they do not eafily yield to evidence, : 

‘ He was‘fhewn fome country feats really enchanting, where, 
to imitate the ruins of fome of the ancient cities of Greece and 
Italy, buildings had been ere€ted, which were afterwards blown 
up with ganpowder. Our traveller faw the famous Mr. Pitt 
(now Earl of Chatham) as an old friend, and they had a long 
difcourfe together on the prefent ftate of Europe. The conver- 
fation muft‘nave been interefting’:; it was a difcourfe between 
yeafon and one of-her moft zealous difcipless 

* These. was in company,a nobleman of great knowledge 
and amiability, who: was very merry on his own country, 
*¢ We are’ as inconftant,” faid he, ** as the element that’ fur- 
rounds us ;) «we have nothing fettled and permanent in us, but a 
fond of tacitarnity, of which ‘we diveft ourfelves with difficulty, 
We come toa city with a defign to ftay there fix months, and 
we leave itthe next day. ‘This proceeds from a natural inquie- 
tude which torments us, and of which we are not matters, not- 
withftanding we are fanatically fond of liberty. We were for- 
merly beloved for the fake of our money; but we have been fo 
often cheated, that our economy is now equal to our difturft, 

«© We would always be travelling, and yet in our excurfions 
we generally fee none but Englith, A riditulous practice, = 
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arifes from. the prepoffeffion we have in favour of aurfelves, and 
from our fear of converfing with others. We love France, but 
we hate the French; we are at the tronble of learning their lan- 
guage, never to fpeak it. We value no country but oar own, 
and can néver ftay‘in it; the women themfelves go in quett of 
other regions, andqait their native’foil. We are never worfe 
than our word to others, though we are always on the watch, 
left others. fhould. be fo to us. We leave no debts or caufes of 
complaint behind us; yet nobody regrets us, when we are 
gone, Qur parting are as dry as meetings; and we leave to 
the fex the care of the tender feelings. 

«* We talk little, becaufe we are continually told that women 
were made to chatter, and men to think. We take pleafure in 
reading, but both in our reading and our manners we give the 
preference to what is fingular. | 
- © We are humane only from a tafte for héroifm; and we 
love pleafure without knowing how to relih it. We feldom ap- 
prove of any thing, except what has a refemblance to our own 
laws and manners; but we make no difficulty of conforming to 
the praGtices of other countries, though ftill with a defire that, 
either by the cut of our coat, or our manner of prefenting ours 
~ felves, we fhould be known to the Englihh. tid voto’ td 

‘¢ We are feldom flattered, when praifed: elogiums in oug 
éyes have always fomething mean in them. 

“¢ Patriotifm is our pafiion, liberty our element; and we are 
looked on as enthufiafts in thefe two points, folely becaufe we 
cannot bring others over to our way of thinking. There is ever 
fomething auftere in us, which diminifhes the merit of our fen- 
timents and taftes, i | 

‘* We are capable of the’fublime feiences, though'too much 
flaves to our Ownwriters, > | eons tenis Beane, 

«¢ Wecontinue our friendthip to the laft period of life, but not 
till we are fure of a friend from a long’ {acceffion of years ; fo 
that he often. dies before he has gained our confidence.” 

‘ Lucidor acknowledged the exa€tnefs of the picture in feveral 
firokes, and left not London till he had.done juftice to the quali- 
ties of the inhabitants, who carry both virtue and vice to ex- 
tremes,” : ! 

Quitting England, Lucidor,fhapes his route for the fouthern 
countries, on which, particularly. France and the Italian States, 
his obfervations are more numerous.,— The avthor’s,defign 
being to delineate the various nations of Europe in their moft 
diftinguifhing features, the remarks. appear ‘fometimes to. be 
made «chiefly with the view of difcrimination and novelty. 
They are frequently not only juft but charaéteriftic, and in- 
terfperfed with fhort refle&tions, which, however, it muft be 


acknowleged, often favour of affectation. 
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The Hiftory of the Efatlifoment of the Refor mation. of Religion im 
Scotland; éy Gilbert Stuart, LL.D. 400. .105. 6d, Boards, 
Murray. 


N the general hiftories which have been written of Scotland, 
the views. of the authors did) not permit them. to be fuffi- 
ciently circumfitantial upon the fubje& ‘of the reformation of 
religion in’ that country ; and in thofe books which have been 
devoted to the church and its concerns, there is evidently an 
improper mixture of prejudice and controverfy. With a view to 
remedy thefe defe&ts, Dr. Stuart informs us, that he ventured to 
compofe the prefent performance; and that it has been. his 
earneft endeavour to exert and exercife that precifion which is 
not ufually expeGed from the general hiftorian ; and that im- 
partiality which is never to be found in the apologitt of a 
fadion. 
_ Thele are the objects which the author had in view, and, in 
our opinion, he has’ fully-attained them.: “Ina work like the 
prefent, which is confined to.a particular nation,“and meant to 
be purely hiftorical, he has thought it fufficient to” have alluded 
to the great and original caufes’ of the reformation, in general 
terms. They are chiefly to be traced in the corruptions of the 
Romifh church with regard to theology, to ecclefjaftical forms, 
and to the manners of the clergy. But of the rife, progre(s, 
and eftablifhment of the reformation in Scotland, he gives a 
full and circumftantial account ; vouches the fa&s which form 
the links.in the chain of his narration.; and preferves through- 
out his performance the moft perfe&t candour and impartiality. 
The'reformation in Scotland is not of importance to the in- 
terefts of religion only ; ‘it was the effect and the caufé of many 
political tranfagtions, not only in that country butin England’ 
and in France. The aétors in the fcenes which led to that event 
were not obfcure fpeculators, and reclufe devotees, but perfons. 
who made a figure on the great-theatre of the world. The hiito- 
rian who chootes for his fubje& one great event or tranfaion, 
pofleffes two advantages over thofe who write'the hiftory of a 
nation, or of any confiderable portion of time. The conneion’ 
of the events which he touches in his narration is more clofe 
and fenfible 3 a circumftance which chiefly diftinguifhes hiftory | 
from poetry, ‘and renders the katter f{pecies of compofition ’ 
the moft affe&ing. The general hiftorian runs over the fcenes | 
and aétions he defcribes, with fuch rapidity, that we have not 
leifure to become acquainted with them, or to receive the im- 
preffions which might be produced from a circumftaatial and ° 
minute defcription; but the judicious relater of a particular 
event 
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event commands our attention by a_piGurefque detail of cir- 
comftances, and thereby interefts us more deeply.in the fcene 
and in the aftors. Salluft did not poffefs greater powers of elo- 
quence than Livy, yet the Confpiracy of Cataline, by the former 
hiftorian, produces a more lively ang lafting impreflion on the 
mind of the reader, than any equal portion of the Roman hif-, 
tory by the latter, We are fenfible of a fimilar effe& in Dr. 
Stuart’s Hiftory of the Reformation of Religion in Scotland : 
the perfect unity of the fubje&, and the judicious circum- 
ftantiality with which, on every important occafion,. it is 
treated, confpire with a clear arrangement, and many juft and 
even profound reflections on the nature: of man and the fpirit 
and-genius of the civil conftitution of Scotland, to afford 
a high degree of elegant and rational entertainment. In 
the obfervations . with. which. this. author. has enriched his 
work, there i$ a concifenefs, and fententious brevity, - fimilar 
to that which we.difcover inthe moft approved Roman hiftow 
rians. His refle@ions are not collected and thrown together, 
in the form of a differtation, like thofe-of certain’ modern 
hiftorians of great eminence, but are intermixed, like thofe of 
the ancients, and-arife out-of the fabje@.:- In this ‘manner the 
uninterrupted narrative becomes at once inftruftive and agree- 
able. For example, Dr. Stuart does not ‘think it fufficient 
to obferve in general, that the perfecution of the proteftants 
defeated its own objeét.; but be thews, without interrupting the 
Narrative, Jow it was defeated, 


: © A deed,’ fays he, fpeaking -of the martyrdom of. Patrick 
Hamilton, abbot of Ferne, * fo affe&ting from its novelty.and in 
its circumftances, excited throughout the kingdom an univerfal 
curiofity and “indignation. Minute and particular enquiries 
were made into the tenets of Mr. Hamilton. Men exercifed 
their reafon as well as their humanity. ‘The doétrines of ‘the 
church of Rome underwent a fcrutiny, and were compared with 
thofe of the Reformation, The licentioufnefs of the prelates was 
contrafted with the aufterity of the proteftant teachers, and cen- 
fured with a freedom of fpeech whteh filled them with the 
greateft difpleafure.’ 


It was not the exercife. of reafon that ge seine a fpicit of 
oppofition to popery.. Reafon itfelf was to be excited from that 
Jethargic {tate in which it had long remained, by. a principle 
more quick in its operation, and more forcible in its effects. 
There is not in the human mind a more powerful principle than 
a difpofition to be affected by whatever is new and unufual. 
The novelty.of Mr. Hamilton’s fuffering was accordingly, as 
Dr. Stuart juftly obferves, the firft circumftance that ftruck the 
multitude. Another paffion was inflamed, before reafon exerted 
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irs flow . power; indignation again{t cruelty. -But repetition. 
weald have blunted the fenfe of novelty, and:humanity, would 
have been facrificed to bigoted: opinion; if men had not, thus 
awakened to reflection, exercifed their reafon as well as their 
compafiion, compared: the; do&rines of -the -church of. Roitie: 
with thofe of the Reformation, and-contrafted the licentioufnefs 
of the prelates with the aufterity of the profeftant teachers. 

: Dri Stuart pofiefies a very happy talent for drawing charaders. 
From the varioas pictures of eminent perfonages with which this: 
performance abounds, we fhall felect, as fpecimens of the au-, 
thor’s abilities, and for. the entertainment of our readers, the 
character of the lord James Stuart, afterwards regent of Scor-. 
Jand, and that of the queen dowager, mosher of the celebrated. 
Mary queen of Scots. | pala. tn 


* Character’ of the lord James Stuart. 

~ © This illuftrious man’ was the: natural fon of James V. by. 
Margaret, the daughter of John lord Erefkine. “He bad been 
appointed, at an early age, to the priory of St. Andrews; but 
he poffefied not that pacific. mind, which, uninterefted in the 
prefent world, delights to look to the future, and ta buly itfelf. 
im the indolent formalities, of devotion... The adtivity.of his na- 
ture compelled him: to feek agitation and.employment ; the per- 
turbed period in which he ‘lived fupphied Oty with fcenes of 
aétion ; and the eminence of his abilities difplayed itfelf. He 
difcovered a paffion for liberty and a zeal for réligion ; and he 
diftinguifhed himfelf by an opennefs and fincerity of carriage. 
Thefe popular qualities pleafed the Congregation, and procured 
to him’ their cénfidence.. The lovejof liberty, however, was not, 
ini him, the effe& of pateiorifm,. byt of price: his zeal for reli- 
gion was a political virtue ;..and under the appearance of open- 
nefs and-fincerity, he could conceal more fecurely his purpofe:. 
Power was the idol which he worfhipped., and he was ready. to, 
acquire: it by methods the moft.criminal. He. was bold, firm, 
and. penetrating. His various mind fitted him alike for intrigue 
and for-war. He was-deftined to flourifh in the midft of difficul. 
ties. His fagacity enabled him to forefee' dangers, his prudence 
to: prepare: for them, and-his fortitede,tofurmount them. To 
his talents, his genius, and his refources, Scotland is indebted 
for the Reformation. But by this memorable atchievement, he 
meant nothing more than to advance himfelf in’ the road to 
prédtnefs, To this point all his actions were ‘direfted, It gave 
he limits to his generofity, which has been extolled as.un- 
bounded, . His praife, his careffes, and his fervices, his diffimu- 
Jation,. his: pet fidiowfnefs, and his enmities, were all facrifices to 
ambition. And mifcarriage,. which has ravifhed. fo many lau. 
sels from great men, did not tarnifh his glory, His fuccefs was 
fo con{picuous, that he feemed to have the command of fortune.? 
.9., The deathand charatter of the queen regent, _ : 

:* Amidft this diftrefs and inquietude, the queen dowager, 
waited 
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wafted with a lingering diftemper, and with-grief, expired in the 
caftle of Edinbargh. ‘Religious perfecution, and a fettled {cheme 
to overturn the liberties ,of Scotland; while. they rendered her 
adminittration odious and deteftable, have obfcured the. luftre of 
‘her virtues. The treacherous views avd policy of France ferve 
to explain, but cannot excufe the witkednefs of the counfels fhe 
embraced, and her uniform practices of difimulation. She al- 
lowed herfelf to be overcome and direéted by the obftinacy of the 
dake of Guife, the unprincipled refinements of the cardinal of 
Lorraine, and the imperioufnefs of both. “Misfortunes. to herfelf 
and to Scotland, were the cruel confequeaces of her facility and 
fubmiffion. If fhe had trufted to her own abilities, her govern- 
ment, it is probable, would have been diflinguifhed by its po- 
pularity, and her name have been tranfmitted to pofterity 
with uafullied honours. Humane and affectionate in her tem- 

er, it was naturally her wifh to rule with a woman’s gentlenefs. 
Her judgment was extenfive, her mind vigorous. She could 
comprehend a fyftem, and act upon it with undeviating exattnefs, 
and unfhaken fortitude. The inclinations, charaG&ter, and hu- 
moars of het people, were fully known to her. She could ac- 
commodate herfelf with eafe to the Scottifh manners ; and the 
winning graces of her demeanour gave an aid ‘and affiftance to 
her addrefs and penetration. In diltributing jaftice, fhe was im- 
partial and fevere; and in her court, the was careful to uphold 
the royal dignity. In private life, fhe was civil, amiable, and 
magnificent. The propenfion to gallantry which the example of 
her hufband had promoted, was repreffed by her decency and mc- 
deration. The exceffes of that amorous monarch feem even to 
have induced her to adopt a more than common referve and cir- 
cumfpection, Though a widow at an age when the foft paffions 
have their full power, no fufpicion was ever entertained of het 
chaftity ; and ‘her maids of honour recommended themfelves to 
her by modefty, piety, and virtue. Hervarious endowments, and 
the many excellent qualities which gave her diftinétion, excite 
-- a regret that fhe fhould have been difgraced fo completely, by a 
frail obfequioufnefs to French counfels, Yet for this fatal esror 
it is fome compenfation, that her repentance was fevere and 
painful. A few days before her death, the invited to her the 
duke of Chatellerault, the lord James Stuart, and the earls of 
Argyle, Glencairn, and Marifhal, to bid them a laft adieu. She 
expreffed to them her forrow for the troubles of Scotland, and 
made it her earneft fuit, that they would confult their conftitu- 
tional liberties, by difmiffing the French and Enplith from their 
country ; and that they would preferve a datiful obedience to the 
queen their fovereign. She profefled an unlimited forgivenefs of 
all the injuries which had been done to her ; and entreated their 
pardon for the offences the had committed againft them. In to- 
cen of her kindnefs and; charity, fhe then embraced them by 
turns ; and while the tear ftarted in her eye, prefented tothem a 
chearful and fmiling afpec&t. Her foul, melting with tenderneis, 
and divefting itfeif of its prejudices, weakneffles, and sprit 
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feemed to anticipate the purity of a better world: After this in- 

terview, the fhort portion of life which remained to her was de- 
dicated to religion; and that the might allure the Congregation 
to be compaffionate to her popith fubjeéts, and her French ad- 
herents, the flattered them, by calling John Willocks, one of 
the moft popular of their preachers, to affift and comfort her by 
his exhortations and prayers. He made long difcourfes to her 
about the abominations of the mafs; but the appears to have 
died in’ the communion of the Romifh church; and her body 
being tranfported to France, was depofited in the monaftery of 
St. Peter, at Rheims, in Champagne, where her fifter Renée was 
an abbefs.” . 

It is remarkable that Dr. Stuart has not given the charater 
of the moft eminent aor in the fcene he defcribes, the famous 
John Knox. Perhaps he thought, and juftly, that the character 

_of this fingular perfon was better delineated by the appearances 
he makes in the Hiftory of the Reformation, than it could have 
been by any other powers of defcription. From the fhare he 
had in that important event, the reader. will perceive that this 
man was formed by nature, in a rough mould, for rugged and 
arduous enterprizes ; and that the-circumftances of his life had 
2 natural tendency to elevate his genius, to enlarge his views, 
and to ftrengthen and fix his refolution. The various important 
fcenes in which he was called to a& or to fuffer, while they 
rouzed and agitated his paffions, and exercifed every faculty of 
his foul, taught him to confider himfelf as an inftrument in the 
hand _ of Providence, devoted to the reftoration of that pure and 
fimple religion. which had been preached in different parts of 
the world by the great apoftle of the Gentiles, between whofe 
life and his own he could not fail to remark a ftriking fimila- 
rity. At onetime, a flave in the gallies of France; at another 
cajled to take the charge of an infant church in foreign parts ; 
again brought home to proteé& the Reformation in his native 
country, and to reprimand in perfon the rulers and princes of 
the land; he recognized, in this quick fucceffion of events, the 
hand of a fuperior power, to whofe great decifions he fub- 
mitted himfelf, having equally taken leave of thofe motives of 
hope, fear, or tendernefs, which ufually influence the conduct of 
men. Such a perfon was well qualified to fupport the declin-~ 
ing, and to raife the fallen {pirits and faith of the Congregation, 
who, but for the contagious influence of his undaunted fpirit, 
and the animation they derived from his perfuafive eloquence, 
would have funk, at different times, under the hand of op- 
preflion. , 

In the ftyle of this compofition, there is a degree both 
of dignity and propriety ; yet we remark a few inftances of 
affectation unworthy of fuch a writer as Dr. Stuart, Wecone 


demn fuch poetical phrafes as the following, as being unfuit- 
able 
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able to the gravity of hiftory : ‘ Preferred to this ad cminence,”, 
(a phrafe in Milton’ s Paradile loft.) “ Tbe gloomy proteflant walk- 
ed over the ruins,” &c. 

The performance which we have thus reviewed cannot fail 
to fuggeft many refleCtions, arifitg from a comparifon of the 
fcenes and times it defcribes, and the prefent. One obfervation 
of Dr. Stuace’s will appear particularly ftriking to the:leaft at. 
tentive reader. * The reformers,’ fays this writer, in conclu- 
fion, * gave way to a liberal and refolute fpirit, and taught the 
rulers of nations, that the obedience of the fubjeé is the child 
of juftice, and that men muft be governed by their’ opinions 
and their reafon.’ 





Some Obfervations on the Origin, Progre/s, and Method of treating 
the Atrabilious Temperament and Gout. By William Grant, 
M.D. Svo. ts. 6d. Cadell. : 


R. Grant having already publifhed his Obfervations on 

feveral acute difeafes that are endemial in London, 

proceeds now to confider fuch chronic difeafes as he finds to 
be likewife the moft frequent. 

In the firft chapter the author treats of the Origin and Pro- 
grefs of the atrabilious temperament. He fers out with ex- 
preffing an opinion, that fuch chronic diftempers as do not 
immediately arife from the bad treatment of acute difeafes, 
originate from fome very remote caufe, lurking in the con- 
ftitution long before the difeafe is formed. Upon this prin- 
ciple he concludes, that the gout has its remote caufe exifting 
in the conftitution many years before a fit enfues; and that to 
cure the difeafe the remote caufe muft be removed ; without 
which a fit muft occafionally return, fo long as there remains 
in the conftitution fufficient ftrength to form it. 

Dr. Grant affirms, from his own obfervation, that the gout, 
and all the atrabilious difeafes, abound among the people of 
fafhion, all over the coaft fide of Britain and Ireland; in Hol- 
Jand, Flanders, and Normandy ; in the city of Paris, and in 
all the great towns and cities of Europe, where people live 
much on the difeafed flefh of pampered animals, fatted in 
ftalls, without air or exercife, till they become foul, foft, and 
leucophlegmatic ; but the labouring and common people, even 
here, are almoft exempted from them. 

From thofe faé&s Dr. Grant is induced to believe, that the 
gout arifes from foul and luxurious eating, rather than from 
hard drinking; but chiefly when thofe vices are united, and 
exercife negle&ted, 

« The true idea then (fays our author) of the whole difeafe 


is, that people living in a thick, heavy air, eating the fleth of 
ftall- 
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fiall-fed, and difeafed animals, drinking {pirituous and ferment- 
ed liquors, indulging in eafe, luxury, and excefs, exhauited by 
heavy. mental» concerns, and eneérvated by the debilitating 
paffions of grief, fear, luft, &c,.are found liable to fuch an al- 
teration inthe fize, fhape, textare, and folidity of their organs, 
as to render them unfit for the natural funétions. Hence a 
particular relaxation of all the folids; hence a peculiar morbid 
matter isengendered, prodacing a fever fui generis, which ter- 
minates by a fingular fort of crifis, called a fit of thegout, i.e. 
a critical depofit on the ligaments of the joints, refembling a 
true phlegmon.in the beginning; but iffuing differently, and al- 
ways returning again.’ oe 

in the fecond chapter Dr. Grant treats of the proper me- 
thod of rearing children, fo as to prevent the atrabilious tem- 
perament; which is principally to be effe&ted by a hardy and 
temperate manner of life, 

The third chapter is employed on the fimple method of cur- 
ing the atrabilidus temperament, when recent. The method 
is thus abridged by the author in a recapitulation, which con- 
cludes the treatife. : 

. * He that means to cure the gout radically, and what I call 
fecundum artem, muft ftrictly obferve the following rules : 

‘1, He moft quit the flat, fertile, cultivated plains, during 
the fummer feafon, every year, and remove to. the higheft parts 
of the country, where the air is thin, pure, and piercing. 

* 2. Learn to amufe himfelf with contrary diverfions, fo as 
to fatigue himfelf every day. Of thefe fifhing and wading in 
the clear ftream isthe beft, walking is next, riding is only a 
fuccedaneum, and a carriage is not equal to the intenticn. 

* 3. Avoid populous towns and great cities, fhun all occa- 
fions of anxiety, debilitating paffions, noxious difiipations, ex- 
haufting pleafures, and heavy mental concerns, or intenfe 
thinking, even on agreeable fubjects. 

‘ 4. Keep to-regular hours of exercife, eating, and fleeping ; 
fhort fleep is beft, on hard beds, in the early part of the 
night. 

* s. Lethis apartments be large, lofty, ill-finifhed, and well 
warmed by ftrong fires. 

‘6, He will foon feel the advantage of frequent bathing, 
much friction, and warm clothing. 

‘ 7..His diet. muft be in proportion to his exercife, both in 
quality and quantity, but he. muft never quite fatisfy his hun- 

er at any time; in general it is proper to abftain from butter, 
at, high-feafoned, falted, and fmoaked meats. Some forbid 
black flefh and pork, but Ido not find much difference, fo that 
the fat and fkin ‘are taken away; wild fowl and game of all 
kinds are proper, and fo is fifh without butter fauce, 

‘ Animal food muft not be ufed above once in the day; four 
days in the week he may eat meat, but never mix fifh and fiefh 
in the fame day, far lefs in the fame meal. ; 
¢ Buttere 
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* Butter-milk, whey, fruit, greens, roots, feeds; -bread, and 
difhes prepared from them, ought to conftitute the greater part 
of his nourifhment, efpecially during the fummer and harveft. 
Tea and coffee, thin chocolate and cocoa agree with moft people, 
mixed with milk, provided they did eat no butter along with 
them. eae | 

‘ 8. The beft common drink is cold water, but when he takes 
animal food he may drink {mall beer, cyder, wine, or fpirits very 
much diluted, 

‘g. When he eats heartily at dinner, he ought to eat no fappers 
oat fuffer the ftomach to be quite empty once.in twenty-four 

ours. 
_ ©10, He muft be well rubbed all over every night and morn- 
ing ; and although I with him to be warmly clothed, yet | think 
he ought to walk out in the open air as much as may be. 

‘11. When he is quite free from all complaint, fea-bathing, 
or even cold-bathing, willagree with moft people, to reftore the 
ftrength. 

. fy Bat in all fituations he muft take ¢are to keep his body 
regular, by taking fulphur at night, when he is coftive; and if 
he fhould be tormented with wandering pains, the aron-root and 
fcurvy-grafs will be of fervice to him. 

‘ By fuch means as thefe, properly conducted, and fteadily pros 
fecuted for a length of time, a man of obfervation, by only ats 
tending to the juvantia and /edentiain his own conftitution, 
will, in general, radically cure any recent gout, always modeé- 
rate it, never injure his natural ftate of health, or fhorten his 
life. 

¢ Ido hot expec that it can be in the power of évery one’ of 
my friends to obferve all my direétions literally; but it is my 
province to draw the line, and theirs to follow it as near as 
circumftances may permit, carefully obferving what does, and 
what does not agree. 

‘ This is of great importance, and canfiot be reduced to any 
rule; every one muft learn it from his own experience and obfer- 
vation, as the variety is very great; thus, exempli gratia, where 
honey agrees, it is one of the moft falutary ingredients in diet, 
and formerly conftituted no inconfidérable patt of the Materia 
Medica of the antients, but it operates like poifon in fome con 
Rtitutions. One man’s food'is another mian’s poifon. My wore 
thy friend, the late profeffor Monro of Edinburgh, had expe 
rienced the good effect of honey for may years, till his confti« 
tution had undergone a great change by a.fevere fever, after 
which his ftomach could not bear honey for fomie years, | 

« At laft however he had a fecond fever, which retified his 
conftitution, and reftored him once move to, the:.nfe of honey, 
for whieh he was very thankful. * 

* Even the variety of taltes and difgufts is worthy of atten- 
tion; De guftibus non difputandum; and Sydenham obferves 

that, ceteris paribus, people often agree with what they are 
- fond of,’ _ 
Vou. XLIX. March, 1786. > . 3-. i 























































R16 Lord Lyttelton’: Létters. 

Whatever dbjeCions may be made! againtt the univerfal ex- 
ence of an atrabilious temperament in conftitations difpofed 
to the gout, the effay contains many judicious praétical ob- 
fervations, and is fo far divefted of technical terims, ‘as to be 
_rendered — to thofe who are not of the medical pro- 
feflion, - ee 


= 





Letters of Lord Lyachion $0, 35. fewed. Bew. 


HESE Letrers, which are afcribed to the late lord Lyttel- 
. ton, give’ as a much more favourable idea of that young 

Ri a, than the very indifferent. colle&ion of verfes attri- 
buted to him, of which we gave an account in our laft Re- 
view. © That they were not written (as the editor obferves) 
with the moft diftant idea of being offered to the world, will 
be evident to every reader; and though they may. want the 
correétnefs and accuracy of prepared compofitions, they poffefs 
that eafy fincerity, and that. open unbofoming of fentiments 
‘which form the charm of epiftolary correfpondence.” — This, 
though the encomium of an editor, ‘is faying much lefs (which 
very feldom happens) than the Letters deferve ; as they carry 
With them throughout the marks of genius and tafte, and 
tend to point out and elucidate the true chara@er of the writer. 
‘We cannot réad them without lamenting that a ‘man poffeffed 
of fuch. fupetior talents and abilities had not fo conduéted ‘him- 
felf as to become as much the object of our love and ‘eftéem as 
the mutt be of our admiration ; and that he did not, live long 
enough to atone for his paft errors by a total reformation, and 
entire change both of fentiment and manners, which he feems 
‘ko. have: long had-in view, and which, we ate inclined to 
think, he really meant to have put ia practice: * but the world 
(as he obférves in one of thefe letters) had marked him down 
for fo much diffolutenefs, as to doubt at all times of the fince- 
rity of his repentance.’ ‘I have the refolation (fays he) to 
make refolutions, but I cannot keep them, and to efcape the 
mifery brought on by’one paffion, [ have fo habituated myfelf 
to bathe in a branch of the fame flood, that B cannot look for 
any other relief.’ 

He makes, however, in another letter, a better excufe for, 
and palliation of, his mifcondué than any of his friends have 
hitherto fuggetted, and attributes it to what we believe was 
“the principal caufe of it, when he informs us that he was from 
‘a child the vidtim of vanity. 
__€ Vanity (fays be) is the foible of my family: every indivi- 
” dual bas ry nee of it for himlelf and for the reft; they are alt 
a of themfelves, and of one another. ‘It is-not, how- 

is 


miable vanity’: ‘makes them ha igh it may 
¢ vanity’: ; PPYs metic 
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foinetimes make them ridiculous; . and it never did an injury 
to any-one but to me. I have every reafon to load it with exe- 
tration, and to curfe the hour when this paflion was concehtrats 
edtomyfelf. ) 3 | ; 

_ © Being the only boy and hopes of the family, and havin 
fuch an hereditary and collateral right to genius, talénts, an 
virtue, (for this was the language held by certain perfons at 
that time,) my earlieft prattle was the fubjeé& of continual ad- 
miration:-as I encreafed in years, I was encouraged in bold 
nefs, which partial fancy called manly confidence ; while {allies 
of impertinence, for which I fhould have been fcourged, were 
fondly confidered as marks of an aftonifhing prematurity of abi- 
lities. As it happened, nature had not been a niggard to me 5 
it is true, fhe has given me talents, but accompanied them with 
' difpofitions which demanded no common repreffure and re- 
firaint, inftead of liberty and encouragement: but shis vanity 
had blinded the eyes not only of my relations, but alfo of theit 
intimate conneétions; and, I Suppor, fach an hot-bed of flat- 
tery: was never before ufed to fpoil a mind, and to choak it with 
bad qualities, as was applied to mine. The late Lord Bath, 
Mrs. » and many others, have been guilty of admi- 
niftering fuel to the flame, and joined in the family incenfe to 
fach an idol as myfelf. Thus was I nurfed into a very early 
fate of audacity ;.and being able, almoft at all times, to get 
the laugh againft a father, or an uncle, &c, I was not backward 
fn giving fuch impertinent fpecimens of my ability. This is the 
hitfor of that impudence which has been my bane, gave to my 
exceffes fach peculiar accompaniments,’ and caufed thofe, who 
would not have hefitated to commit the offence, loudly to con- 
demmn the mode of its cofmmiffion in me,’ 


The glow and animation of fpirited youth, juft made happy 
in the poffeffion of title, rank, and affluence, are not badly ex~ 
prefled in the beginning of the fifteenth letter. 





* And I awoke, and behold I was a Lord! It was no unpleas. 


fant tranfition, you will readily believe, from infernal dreams 
and an uneafy pillow; from infignificance and dereliétion, to be 
a peer of Great Britain, with all the privileges attendant upon 
that character, and fome little effate into the bargain. My fenfa- 
tions are very different from any I have experienced for fome time 
paft. My confequence, both internal and external, is already 
greatly elevated; and the empreflement of the people about me 
is fo fuddenly encreafed as to be ridiculous. -By heavens! my 
dear ——, we are a very contemptible fet of beings; and fo on. 

‘ Without meaning any-thing fo deteflable as a pun, I thal 
Certainly lord it over a few of thofe who have looked difdain at 
mes My coronet fhall glitter fcorn’ at them, and infule their 
low fouls to the extreme of mortification.’ I have received a léete 
ter from — —, that dirty parafice, fall of condolence and coti- 
gratulation with a®° my lord in every line, and pny lord fp ‘in 
every period. 1 willmake 5 rafcal- lick the du&®; and, —_— 
a4 ea e 













































219, Lord. Lytteltonts, Lesters: - 
he me till his. tongue: is parched with Jies, I wilt 
opbersden mi te rea, td tre oy bck upon bia fe it 
CVE a om! 
That: this Somme nahtecinns had lively: parts, anda an ape ’ 
prehenfion; ’ hobody, ‘we believe,’ everdenied. It should appear” 
fron thee ‘Letters that he ha@ alfo an excellent underftaiid- 
ings’ great difcernment, and’ a thorough knowlege of men and 
map rid La roof of which, we fhall lay before our readers 
ong of f which fhews much folidity of judgment, and many 
very. jul ideas, with regard to wit, tafte, and converfaticn 3 
and, me we-have the rather felecied, as .it brings before us 
fome -well: enews charagters.in the morid of literature, 


© "Your fring OF moder wits (fays my lord) is not worth a 
beadfmat’s rofary. The #fa of wit is pafled. There are not 
half a’feoré of mén in the kingdom who deferve that title; and 
the rifing world give no hopes Of its refforation, The tree that . 
beats fach fruit is ‘blafted: “Do ‘nie ‘the’ favour, I befeech you, 
a diftinguifh Between @ man Of wit, and one who makes you 

laugh. hé’ réj tition of an old tale, a grimace, a blunder, 
the at of laeghter in” another, of evérr a ferious look, may 
caufe that’ afcular Génvulfion ;" but wit is not levelled fo much 
at’ the: les as at the heart, and the latrer will fometimes 
How wheit there is nota ‘fingle wrinkle upon the cheek. 

‘it Couldever entér into ‘your head ‘to think Chafe Price a 
puzzles and perplexes me; He lias no more pretenfions to 
eee he has to grace. He isa good-humoured, jolly buffoon, 
that writes z ‘bawdy fong, and fings it 3“fays things that nobody 
but himfelf Would’ chufe to fay, and does things that nobody 
béfides would chufe to do! “Believe me, that Chafe’s fort is po- 
liti¢s, nit public, but’ private polities ; ‘the ftienee of which he 
underftands better, and praétifes with more fuccefs; than any' man 
in Great Britain. He is never without @ point in’ view) ‘ora 
game to play; and he never fings 4 fong, or tells’ a fmotry 
tale, without fome defign. Mere amifenient to himfelfor 
others is not Mr. Price’s plan: his hamour has been: a good“fors: 
tune to him; and he will contrive, f.doubt not; tomake it Jatt: 
as long as himfelf;: _Do you, think; »when-Boliobroke, Swift, 
Arbuthnot,; Pope, -&c.. iste ie alembled together, that the 
converfation of fuch a | ts, ation | of men was, like the 
ribaldry.of Mr, Price. bate ay eid add confift-in roaring a 








bends ott i. it Sag ts fa ealon, and the flow of 
ring the adorned and. gave brilliance 
to the. high, wim wa b AFR and not wound- 


> by. thet wits and $. the herd of laughter-loy 

ing fools. would not ants ae a sing rin, to. confole them,— ‘ 

Uf Lwere,to,fing one of. Mr. Price’s or tg repeat one. o 

his Stories, you. would. r ive, I fear, uP. ligcle pleafure from 
cou € 


the exhibition, caufe not give accompaniments 


moife: and grimace, which form their ptincipal ‘merit: an 
perhaps, 
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perhaps, befides my deficiency in’aéting my part,’ P might pro- °° 
See A bataitliceieet dative? tbo diba2e BA wit ‘may be'Pes* 
a by any one, at any time, and, I believe, in almoft any” 


anguage, with fatisfaction and fuccefs:>time may:drown it i8 


oblivion, but cannot alter its nature: as long asjtis remember-»~ 
ed it, will pleafes while the facetious’ exhibitions ofa boon, ~ 


companion, will {carce furvive his funeral.—But to proceed in 
your catalogue. ne 


« Lord C-———e's wit, as well as that of hisfriend, lies in his 


heels, and is fo powerfully exerted in pres entre-chats, as’ 
fc 


to be languid to every other purpofe. | A few fchool-boy rhimés 
confer not the Jaurel of wit; aint it was a great proof of an op- 


pofite character, in this nobleman, to pive his compofitions “to 


the world. .He-may underftand French and-Italian, and, Lov 
haps, {peak. both thofe languages tolerably well :. itis, probable, 


alfo,. that he may not have .tesgot every thing he learned at. 


fchoel ; but.indeed, indeed, my friend, he.is no wit). 9 

« Charles Fox is highly gifted ; his talents are of a very fu- 
perior nature: and, in my opinion, Fitzpatrickis {carcely »be- 
hind him: in the article of colloguial merit, he, is,,at leaf, 


his equal : but they neither of them poffefsthat Attic character, . 


which, while it corrects, gives ftrength to imagination, and, while 
it governs, gives dignity to wit, The late Earl of Bath, .and 
Mr. Charles Townfhend, were blefled with: no ineneneranip 
fhare of it; and it is an intemperate vivacity of genius whi 
confounds it in Mr, Edmund Burke, But the man who 
is in the moft perfe€t poffeffion of it, has figured in fo hiph a 
line of public life, as to prevent the attention of mankind from 
leaving his greater qualities to confider his private and domeftic 
character: I mise Loed Chatham, whofe familiar converfation 
is only to be excelled by his public eloguence.. Perhaps Lord 
Mansfield was born, if | may ufe the expreffion, with every Attic 
difpofition; but the fhackles ‘of a law education and profeffion, 
and fome other circumftances which I need not mention, have 
formalized, and, in fome degree, repreffed the brilliance of ‘his 
genius, With refpect to this great man, I cannot but patheti- 
cally ,apoftrophize with, Pape, : 
© How fweet an*Ovid was in Marray loft i” 

George Selwyn is very fuperior to Chafe Price, but very in- 
ferior to Charles Townfhend, againft whom, however, he ufed, 
as Iam told, continually to get the laugh: but this proves no- 
thing ; for good-hamoured George Bodens would have gained 
the prize from them both in the article of creating laughter. I 
may be wrong perhaps, but it has ever appeared to me that 
Mr. Selwyn’s faculty of repartee is mechanical, and arifes more 


from habit than from genius. It would be a miferable bufinefs, 
indeed, if ‘a man, who had ‘been playing upon words for fo 
many years, fhould not have attained the faculty of commanding 
shem at his pleafare. oa 
P 3 5 5) & Bares 
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234. Speech. of Edntund Burke, Bq. 
.f Bm cdnverles with elegante. Lown is an excellérit 
criti¢; and: may others of the fame clafs may be found who ‘de 
ell qualified to berhembers of a literary club, but no’ farther. 
Gar ck is bimfelf upon the flagey and an adtor everyswhere 


elf.’ Foote is a mimic every-where's excellent, delightful, on 


the theatre and-in private fociety ; but fill a mimic. . No one 
can take mose pains than Mrs,.—«-—+ to be furronnded with 
men of wit; fhe bribes, fhe penfions, fhe flatters, gives excel-. 
lent dinners, is herfelf avery fenfible woman, and of véry 
pleafing manners; not. young, indeed, but that is out of the 
queftions-+dod, in-fpite of all thefe encouragements, whith, 


‘one would think,: might make wits {pring out of the prownd, the 


sonverfations of. her houfe are too often critical and pedantic,— 
fomething between the dulndfs.and the pertnefs of -learning. 
They are pérfe@ly chafte, and generally inftractive ; but! acool 
and quiet Obférver would fometimes laugh to fee how difficult a 
matter it 1s'forla belie prefidente:to give colour and life tovher 
literary circles? =. - ! 

Ali this 16 true, andthe characters are well drawn, and well 
difcriminated;: e . ty ” ? 
. In another'of thefe-Letters we meet with .4 prediion of, 
and ‘ho tnrédfondble excufe for, that change of political con- 
dif which took ‘plate jaft before his lordthip’s death, and 
which he attributes to the errors of adminiftration.. 
"Tf (fays he) by neglect, ignorance, or, an indecifive fpirit, 
the Jatter of which I rather fafpect.feom them, they, fhould let 
the monfter grow up into fize and ffrength, my fupport fhall be 
changed into anpehities, and all my powers exerted to remove 
meén from a ftation to which they are unequal.—Remember this 
affertion, —preferve this letter,—and Jet it appear in judgment 


~ Againft me, if I err from my prefent declaration.’ 


~ After all that we have advanced in favour of, thefe Letters, 
‘we mult fairly acknowlege shat we have fome doubis whether 
they are.the. genuine productions of lord Lyttelton, or the 
work of fome ingenious impoftor ; in. that cafe we can only 
fay, that the pafte approaches fo near in its Juftre to the. real 
diamond, ‘that ‘they cannot, eafily, be. diftinguifhed from each 
other; and we are inclined to think, that if my lord were 


by 
. J 


now alive, he would not. with to difown them. 





Speech of Edmund Burke, E/g. om prefenting to. the Houfe of Com- 
mons @ Plan for the better Security of the Independence of Parlia- 
ment, and: the cesonomical Reformation of the. Civil and other 
Eftablifoments. Sve. 21. fewid. Dodfley. 


T HE motion introduced with this Speech was not only of 

great importance to the public, but, toa number of 
individuals, one of the moft interefting that occur $a the jour- 
wals of the Britith parltament, “Its obje& was to procure an 
extra- 
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extraordinary change in the civil eftablifiment; to abolith’ 
many places deemed. ufelefs and “burdenfome to the “nation ; 
to enforce a plan of esconomy. in the expenditure of the Te- 
venue ; and to limit the expences of the penfion lift ; princi- 
pally with the view of diminifhing the influence of the ctown 
in the two legiflative affemblies. . An innovation of fuch a, na- 
ture and magnitude could not fail to excite a variety of emo- 
tions among thofe te whom the propofal was more immedi- 
alely addreffed. On the one hand it ‘held forth to the nation 
a plan that feemed to be marked with ‘the ftrongeft-impref- 
fion of patriotifm, aud. which afforded the profpeét of no {mall 
fecurity to public freedom; while, on the other, it offered vio- 
lence, in mumerous inftances, to thofe private peffions which 
exercife an almoft uucontrolable power over thé himan heart. 
Highly plaufible as was the proje&, and pure as. might be the 
motives from which it fowed, yetthe latter were, not uncquiver 
cal, but admitted even of oppofite conftruatiions.. Inftead of 
public virtue, there might feem ground for fufpicion that the 
intended reform proceeded only from the fpirit of party.; and 
conjecture might impute to malevolence or envy the propofed 
reduction of emoluments in which the author‘had not the for- 
tune to fhare. Mr. Burke appears to have been fully confcious 
of the difficulties thar accompanied this arduous undertaking ; 
and he is therefore entitled to no fiall praife for the refolutien 
with which he has furmounted them. For the fatisfaétion of 
fuch of our readers as have not feen the Speech, we fhall, lay 
before them the exordium. 

_. © Mr. Speaker, I rife, in acquittal of my engagement to~the 
houfe, in obedience to the ftrong and juft requifition of my cantti- 
tuents, and, I am perfuaded, in conformity to the unanimous 
wifhes of the whole nation, to fubmit tothe wifdom of parliament, 
«* A plan of reform in the conftitution of feveral parts of the public 
eeconomy.” 
_ § TL have endeavoured, that this plan fhould include in its execu- 
tion, a confiderable reduction of improper expence; that, it fhould 
effect a converfion of unprofitable titles into a productive eftate ; 
that, it fhould lead to, and indeed almoft compel, a provident ad- 
miniftration of {uch fums of public money as mult remain under 
difcretionary trufts ; that, it fhould render the incurring debts on 
the civil eftablifhments (which muft ultimately affect national 
itrength and national credit) fo very difficult, as to become next 
to impracticable, | 

‘ But what, I confefs, was uppermoft with me, what I bent the 

whole force of my mind to, was the reduction of that corrupt in- 
fluence, which is itfelf the perennial {pring of all'prodigality, and 
of all diforder ; which loads us, more than millions of debt ; which 
takes away vigour from our arms, wifdom from our councils, and 
every fhadow of authority and credit from ‘the moft venerabile 
parts of our conftitution. | seg 


* Sir, I affure you, very lem 


and with avery clear con- 
_ ignce, that nothing in the : i 
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rld at led. me to fuch an undeér- 
4 taking, 
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taking, but my zeal for the honour of this houfe, and she feted, 
habitaal,*fyftemati¢® affection Pbéar to the canfe, ani to the prin-' 
ciples‘of government.’ bE iO tf EDAS(AMC ) Bik (201% INQ 
- eoIsehtet perfe&tly into the nature and confequences of my at- 
tempt ; ‘and’ advance to’it with a tremor that thakes me to the in- 
moftifibre:of my frame: I feel, that T engage in a bufinels, in itfelf 
mioft/ungracious, totally wide of ‘the courfe of prudent conduct; 
and J really thik; ‘the moft completely adverfe that cai be imagin= 
éd,'to the natural ‘turn aiid'tempetof my own mind. I know, that 
all parfimony is of a quality approaching to ynkifdnefs; Bhd that 
(on fome-perfon or other) ‘every reform. mutt ‘operate ‘as. a fort of, 
punifhment. Indeed: the whole ’clafs of the fevere and reftrictive’ 
virtues, are at a market alimolt ‘too high for humanity. “What is 
worfe, ‘there are very féw of thofe' Virtues which are not capable of 
beit'g’ imitated, and even ovtdéie'in many of their meft  ftrik- 
vig effects; by the work of vices. Malignity and envy will carve 
srebnore WPey eis finifh‘ much more fharply, in the work of 
retrenchment; than frugality and providence. TI do not, therefore, 
wonder that gentlemen have kept away from fuch a tafk, ‘as well 
from good fature as froin prudence. © Private feeling might, Ine 
deedy he overboriie by legiflative reafon; and a man of iis © 
fighted -and’ftrong-nerved hymanity; might bring himfelf, not fo 
much to confider from'whom'he takes foperfluous enjoyment, ag 
a whom’in the end he may’ preferve the abfolute néceflaries of 
of¢ But itis mutch more eafy tp reconcile this meafuré to humani- 
ty, than:to 6¥ing it to any agreement with prudence. I do not 
mean that little, felfifh, pitiful, baftard thing, -which fometimes 
6s by ‘the name‘of a family in which it is not legitimate, and .to 
‘whichit is wdifgrace’;—I mean even that'ptiblic and enlarged pra- 
dence; which, apprehenfive of being difabled from rendering acs 
table fervices tothe world, withholds itfelf from thofe that are 
invidious. Gentlemen who are, with me, verging towards the 
line of life, and are apt to form their ideas of kings from kings 
of former times, might dread the anger of a reigning prince ;— 
they who, are:more provident of the future, or by being young are 
more interefted in it, might tremble atthe refentment: of the fuc- 
ceffor ; they might fee a Jong, dull, dreary, unvaried vifto, of dif- 
air ‘and exclufion, for half_a century, before them. This is no 
pleafanf profpect at-the ouffet of a political journey, = 
nie Piefuies this, Sir, the private enemies.tojbe made in all attempts 
‘of this kind, are innumerable ; and. their enmity will be the more 
bitter, and the more dangerous too, becaufea fenfe cf dignity will 
_ oblige them to conceal the caufe.of theirrefentment. Very few men 
of great families and extenfive connections, but will feel the {mart of 
acutting reform, in fome clofe relation, fome,bofom friend, fome 
pleafant acquaintance, fome dear protected; dependant. Emolu- 
ment 1§ taken from fome,; patronage. from_others;; objects of pur- 
_ fuit from all. Men, forged into an. involuntary independence, 
will abhor the authors of a blefling which in their eyes has fo very 
near.a refemblance toa curfe, When, officers: are removed, and 
the offices remain, you may fet the gratitude of fome againft the 
anger of others; you my oppofe the friends. you oblige againft the 
enemies you provoke. But fervices of the prefent fort create no at- 
tachments. _ The. individual good. felt.in a public\benefit, is com- 
atively, fo. {mall, comes round through fuch. an involved 
Rabyrinth oF intricate and, tedious’ reyo)utions.; whilit a oe 
perforal 
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rfonal, detriment is fo heavy, where it falls, and, f.inftantin. its 
palin aat ea hc da of a public-advantagenever 
was, and never.will be, a. mateh for the quick fenfbility. ofsaipri- 
vate lofs; andyou, may depend. upon, if, Sit, that when. many 
people bave an intereft in railing, fooner or later, they will bring a: 
confiderable degree of unpopularity upon, any, meafure. ;. So. thaty 
for the prefent. at leat, the reformation will, operate againé the re~ 


formers 5 and revenge (as, again them: at. the leaft), will, produce 


all the effe IT, Mooi nosage. Yjilelip & io el.yaomilieg Ils 

This, Sir, is Reh eae the cafe, where the plan, has, complete 
fuccels.... But how, ftands the matter in the.mere attempt ?,Nothingy 
you know, is more common, than.for,men,to with, and-call loudly 
too, for a reformation, who, when it arrives, do by no means like 
the feverity of its afpect.. Reformation.is,one of thefe-pieces which 
mutt be put at fome diltance in order to pleafe,,:, Its grearet fa- 
vourers love it better in. the abftraét than in,the fubfance... When 
any old prejudice of their own, or,any, intereft that they, value, vis 
touched, they become fcrupulons, they become captious, and every 
man has his feparate exception. . Some pluck out the. black hairs, 
fame the grey 5 one point. muft be given.up.to one;,,another point 
mult be yielded to another; nothing 1s fuffered to. prevail upon-itg 
own principle: the whole is fo frittered down, and disjointed, that 
{carcely a trace of the original {cheme remains! Thus, between the 
refiftance of power, and the unfyftematical procefs of popularity, 
the undertaker and the undertaking. are-both expofed, and the 
poor reformer is hiffed off the ftage, both by friends, and foes,” 


_. The author afterwards gives an account of fome.regulations 
faid to. have been lately adopted in the. management ‘of the 
revenues of France, and he ftrongly urges the propriety of folS 
lowing fo falutary an example. In order effectually to accom- 
plifh a reform, Mr. Burke acquaints us that he took, an exten- 
five furvey of this. country, in. its juri(dictions, eftates,. and 
eftablifhments, in all which he difcovéred effential vices; wb 
furdities, and-defeéts: That he might proceed fyftematically 
in the intended plan; he reduced it. to feven principles, on 
which all the regulations fhould be founded, —Thefe are, 


.)« Firft, That all: jarifdiGtions which furnith more ‘matter of ex- 
pence, more temptation to oppreffion, or more means and inftrus 
inents of corrupt influence, than advantage to juttice or political 
adminiftration, ought to be abolifhed: Cn 
“Secondly, That all public eftates which are more fubfervient to 
the purpofes of vexing, over-awing, and influencing thofe who hold 
under. them, and to the expence of perception and management, 
than of benefit to the revenue, ought, upon every principle, ‘both 
of revenue and of freedom, to be difpofed of. | 
-¢ Thirdly, That all offices which bring more charge than propor- 
tional advantage to the ftate ; that all offices which ‘may be en- 
grafted on others; uniting and fimplifying their duties, ought, in 
the firft cafe, to be taken away; and in the fecond, to be confoli- 
dated, . Ds delegye re 
‘ Fourthly, ‘That all fuch offices otight to be abolithed as obftrué& 
the profpect of the general fuperintendant ‘of finance; which deitr 
his fuperinteadancy; whic hdifablehim from forefeeing and ‘provid- 
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ing for charges astbey may occur; fiom preventing expence:in 


its-origin, checking it in its progrefs, or fecuring its application to 


its proper purpofes. A miniiter under whom expences can be made 
without his knowledge, can never fay what it is that he can {pend 
or what it is that he can fave... : ? 
' © Fifthly, That it is proper-ta eftablifh an invariable order in all 
payments which will prevent prey ; which will give pre- 
erences to fervices, not according to the importunity of the de- 
mandant, but the rank and order of their utility or their juftice. 

¢ Sixthly, That it is right to reduce every eftablifhment, and 
every part of an eftablifhment (as nearly as poffible) to certainty, 
the life of allorder and good management. 

*Seventhly, That al! fubordinate treafuries, as the nurferies of 
mifmanagement, and as naturally drawing to themfelves as much 
money as they can, keeping it as long as they can, and accounting 
for it as late as they can, ought to be diffolved. They have a ten- 
dency to perplex and diftract the public accounts, and to excite a 
fufpicion of government, even beyond the extent of their abufe.” 


Having laid down thofe general rules of condu&, Mr. Burke 
next applies, them to the various departments in the ftate, 
which are the objets of. his confideration. His attention is 
firft beftowed on the jurifdisiions ; and in expofing the im- 
propriety of thofe eftablifhments, he has recourfe to a pleafant 
ftrain of ridicule. 7 


” ¢ Firft(fays he) with regard to the fovereign jnrifdiations, I mutt 
obferve, Sir, that whoever takes a view of this kingdom in a cur- 
fory manner, will imagine, that he beholds a folid, compaéted, uni- 
form fyftem of monarchy; in which ‘all inferior jurifdiétions are 
but as rays diverging from one center. But on examining it more 
nearly, you find much excentricity and confufion. It is nota mo- 
narchy in ftriétnefs. But, as in the Saxon times this country was an 
heptarchy, it is nowaftrange fortof Pentarchy. It is divided into five 
feveral diftiné& principalities, befides the fupreme. There is indeed 
this difference from the Saxon times, that as in the itinerant exhi- 
bitions of the ftage, for want of a complete company, they are 
obliged to caft a variety of parts on their chief performer; fo our 
fovereign condefcends himfelf to aét, not only the principal, but all 
the fubordinate parts inthe play. He condefcends to diffipate the 


“royal charaéter, and to trifle with thofe light, fubordinate, lac- 


kered fceptres, in thofe hands that fuftain the ball reprefenting the 
world, or which wield the trident that commands the ocean. Crofs 
a brook, and you lofe the king of England; but you have fome 
comfort in coming again under his majefty, though “ fhorn of his 
beams,” and no more than prince of Wales. Go to the north, and 
you find him dwindled to a Duke of Lancafter; turn to the weft of 
that north, and he pops upon you in the humble charatter of Earl 
of Chefter. Travel a few miles on, the Earl of Chefter difappears ; 


and the king furprifes you again as Count Palatine of Lancafter. 


If you travel beyond Mount Edgecombe, you find him once more 
in his incognito, and he is Duke of Cornwall. So that, quite fa- 
tigued and fatiated with this dull variety, you are infinitely’ re- 
frethed when you return to the fphere of this proper fplendor, and 
behold your amiable fovereign in his true, fimple, undifguifed na- 
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eo Pn every One of thefé five Principatities; Dotchies, Palatinates, 
thereisa tepular eftabhifhment of ‘confiderable expence, and’ moft 
domineering influence, As Seaasat os fubmits to appear in this 
ftate ‘of 'fubordination to himfelf, fo his loyal peers and faithful 
commons attend his royal transformations; and are not {fo nice as 
to refufé to nibble at thofe crambs of emolaments, which ¢cdnfole 
their petty metamorphofes: © Thus every one of thefe principalities 
has the apparatus of a kingdom, for the jurifdiction over a few'pri- 
vate eftates:; and the formality amd charge of the exchequer of 
Great Britain, for colle&ting the rents of a country “fquire. Corn - 
wall‘is the beltof them ; but'when you compare the charge with the 
receipt, you will find that it-furnithes no exception to the general 
fule. The dut¢hy and county palatine of Lancafter do’not yield, 
as Ihave reafon to believe; on an average of reg > ears, four 
thoufand pounds a year, clear to the crown. As to Wales, and the 
county palatine of Chefter, I have my doubts, whether their pro- 
ductive exchequer yields any returns at all, Yetone may fay, that 
this revenue is more faithfully applied to its purpofes than any of 
the reft ; as it exifts for the fole purpofe of multiplying offices, and 
extending influence. , Pa 
© Aw attempt was lately made to improve this branch of local in- 
fluence, and to transfer it to the fund of general corruption., I 
have on the feat behind me, the conftitution of Mr, John Probert ; 
a knight-errant, dubbed by the noble lord in the blue ribbon, and 
fent to fearch for revenues and adventures upon the mountains of 
Wales. Thecomnimiffion is remarkable ; and the event not lefs fo. 
‘The commiflion fets forth, that ‘¢ upon a report of the deputy-au- 
ditor (for there is a deputy auditor) of the principality of Wales, it 
appeared, that his majefty’s land-cevenues inthe faid principality, 
are greatly diminifhed ;” and “ that upon areport of the furveyor 
general of his majefty’s land revenues, upon a memorial of the au- 
ditor of bis majefty’s revenues within the faid principality, that,his 
mines and forefts have produced very little profit either to the pub- 
lic revenue or to individuals ;"-—-and therefore they appoint Mr, 
Probert, with a penfion of three hundred pounds. a year from the 
faid principality, to try whether he can make any thing more.of 
that very lutle which is ftated to be fo greatly diminifhed. “A 
beggarly account of empty boxes.” And yet, Sir, you will remark 
—-that this diminution from httlenefs (which ferveronly to prove 
the infinite divifibility of matter) was not for want of the tender 
and officious care (as we fee) of furveyors general, and furveyors 
particular; of auditors and deputy-auditors; not for, want of me- 
moriajs, and remonftrances, and reports, and commiflions, and con- 
ftitutions, and inquifitions, and penfions. 

‘ Probert, thus armed, and accogtred,—and paid, proceeded on 
his adventure ;—-but he was no fgoner arrived on the confines of 
Wales, thanall Wales was in arms to meet him. That nation is 
brave, and full of {pirit. Since the invafion of king Edward, and 
the maflacre of the bards, there néver was fuch a tamult, and 
alarm, and uproar, through the regions of Preftatyn, Snowdon 
fhook to its bafe; Cader Edris was loofened from its foundations. 
The fury-of litigious war blew her horn on the mountains. The 
rocks poured down their goatherds, and the deep caverns vomited 
out their miners. Every thing above ground, and every thing un- 
der ground, was in arms. 


« In thort, Sir, to alight from my Welth Pegafus, and to come 
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' to level ground ; the Preux Chevalier Probert went to look for ree 
venue, like his mafters'upon other.occafions ; and like ‘his mafters,: 
he found rebellion. But. we.were.grown cautious by experiences 
A civil war of paper might end in a more ferious war; for. now re- 
monftrance met remonftronce, and memorial was oppofed to me- 
morial. In truth, Sir, the attempt was no lefs an affront upon the 
underfianding of that refpectable people, than it was an attack on: 
their property. The wife Britons thought it more.reafonable, that 
the poor, waited, decrepit, revenue of. the principality, thould.die 
a natural than a violent death. .They chofe that their ancient 
mofs-grown caftles, fhould moulder into decay, under the filent 
touches of time, and the flow formality of an oblivioys and drowly 
exchequer, than that they fhould be battered down al] at once, by 
the lively efforts of a penfioned engineer. . As.it is the fortune, of 
the noble lord to whom the aufpices of this campaign belonged, 
frequently to provoke refiftance, fo it is his rule and his nature.to 
yield to that refiftance in all cafes whatfoever. Hewas, true to him, 
felf on this occafion. He fubmitted with fpirit to. the {pirited.re- 
monftrances of the Welth. Mr. Probert. gave up bis adventure, 
and keeps his penfion-—and fo ends ‘ the famous hiftory of the res 
venue adventures of the bold Baron North, andthe good Knight 
Probert, upon the mountains of Venodotia” , 

‘ In fuch a fate is the exchequer of Wales at prefent, that, upon 
the report of the treafury ‘tele, its little revenue is greatly dimi- 
nifhed ; and we fee by the whole of this ftrange tranfaction, that 
an attempt to improve it, produces refiftance; the refiftance prao- 
duces fubmiffion ; and the whole ends in penfion *.” 


From Wales the author proceeds to the duchy and county 
palatine of Lancafter, Chefter, &c. the conftitutions of which 
he reprobates with juft and forcible arguments. He propofes 
to unite all the five principalities to the crown, and to its 
ordinary jurifdiGtion ; to abolifh all thofe offices that produce 
.a ufelefs and chargeable feparation from the body of the people ; 
to compenfate thofe who do not hold their offices (if any fuch 
there are) at the pleafure of the crown; to extinguifh vexar 
tious titles by an aét of fhort limitation ; to fell thofe unpro- 
fitable eftates which fupport ufelefs jurifdigtions; and to turn 
the tenant-right into a fee, on fuch terms as will be better for 
‘the ftate than its prefent right. : | 

Tn refpe& of the foreft lands, he propofes that they. fhould 
be fold for the public benefit ; that what timber’ is ufelefs for 
the naval -purpofes of the kingdom, may alfo be fold ; and 
that fuch parts of the forefts may be enclofed, as are moft 
likely to afford a conftant fupply. 





* Here Lord North fhook his head, and told thofe who fat near 
him, that Mr. Probert’s penfion was to. depend on-his fuccefs. It 
may be fo. .Mr. Probert’s penfion was, however, no effential part 
of the queftion ; nor did Mr. B. care whether he {till poffeffed it.or 
not. His point was, to fhew.the ridicule of attempting.an.improve- 
ment of the Wefh revenue under its prefent eftablifhment, 


_ Adver 
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After. regulating, the provincial jurifdiGions, .and fettling the: 
difpofal.of the royal forefts, the political reformer proceeds to 
the next ‘part of his'plan, containing the propofed alterations 
in the tivil eftablifhinent. “He begins with new-modelling the 
royal houfehold,. the prefent regulations in which he highly 
cenfures,..as.-being. formed, ins many: refpeéts, upon feudal 
principles, that have no longer anyexiftence in the ftate. For 
determining whether the alterations fhould be condaded by 
detail, or by principle, he introduces the following faéts, and 
humorous obfervations.. .- | , 


© At the beginning of ‘his majefty’s reign, lord Talbot came to 
the adminiftration of a great department in the houfehold. I be- 
lieve no man ever entered into his majefty’s fervice, or into the 
fervice of any prince, with a more cJear integrity, or with more 
zeal and affection for the intereft’ of his mafter; and I muft add, 
with ‘abilities for a fill higher fervice. Oeconomy was then anoun- 
ced as a maxim of the reign.’ This noble lord, therefore, made 
feveral attémpts towards a reform. In the year 1777, when the 
king's civil lift debts came laft to be paid, he explained very fully 
the fuccefs of his undertaking. He told the houfe of lords, that he 
had attempted fo reduce the charges of the king’s tables, and his 
kitchen.The thing, Sir, was not below‘him. He knew, that 
there is nothing interefting in the concerns of men, whom we love 
and honour, that is beneath our attention.“ Love,” fays one of 
our old poets, ** efteems no office mean ;”” and with ftill mofe fpirit, 
‘* Entire affection fcorneth nicer hands.” Frugality, Sir, is founded 
on. the principle, that all riches have limits. A royal heufebold, 
grown enormous, even in the meaneft departments, may weaken 
and perhaps deftroy all energy in the higheft offices of the fate. 
The gorging a‘royalkitchen may’ ftint and‘famifh the negociations 
of akingdom. Therefore, the object was worthy of his, was wor- 
thy of any. man’s attention, 

‘ In confeqaence of this noble. lord's refolution, (as he told the 
other houfe) he reduced feveral] tables, and put the perfons entitled 
to theni apon board wages, much to their own fatisfaction, “But 
unluckily, fubféquent duties requiring conftant attendance, it was 
not poflible to prevent ‘their being fed where they were employed—= 
and thus this firft ftep towards ceconomy doubled the expence. i 

* There was another difafter far more doleful than this, L thall 
ftate it, as the caufe of that misfortune lies at the bottom of almoft 
allotif prodigality? Lord Talbot attempted to reform the kitchen ; 
but fuch, as he wellcobferved, is the confequence of having duty 
done by one perfon, whilf another enjoys the emoluments, ‘that he 
found himfelf fruitrated in all his defigns.. On that rock his whole 
adventure (plit—His whole feheme of ceconomy was dafhed to 
pieces; his department. became more expenfive than ever ;—the 
civil-tift-debt*accimutated = Why ? It was truly from a ¢aufe, 
which, though perfectly adequate to the effeét, one would not have 
inftantly gueffed:; > [t-was becaufe the turnfpit in the king’s kitchen 
was-a member of parliament. The king’s domeftic fervants were alb 
undone’; his tradefmen ‘remained unpaid, and became bankrupt. 
becaufe the turnppitof the king's kitchen ivas a ‘member of parliament. 
His majefty’s flumbers were interrupted, his pillow was ftuffed with 
thorns, and his peace of mind entirely broken — becau/e the king's 

turnjpit 
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it was @ member of parliament. “The judges were unpaid; the 
juftice of the kingdom bent and ave way; the foreign minifters re- 
mained inactive and unprovided; the fyftem of Europe was dif- 
folved ; the chain of our alliances was broken ; al! the wheels of 
government at home and abroad were flopped ; betaufe the king's 
surnfpit was a member of parliament.” 


He next propofes the abolifhing a variety of offices, ‘borh ih 
the houfehold and‘ civil:government, fuch as that of the trea- 
furer of the houfehold, the comptroHer, the'co#erer, the board 
of green-cloth, the great wardrobe, the removing wardrobe, 
the jewel office, the board of works, with almoft the whol 
civil branch of the board of ordnance, &c, | : 

Such are the-—ontlines of this celebrated plan of reform, 
which is at pretent ie fibje& of more minute difcuffion, in 
one of the legiflative aflemblies,. than can be admitted withia 
‘the bounds of a Review. Of the feveral claufes that have. hi- 
therto been debated in the Houfe of Commons, one only, viz. 
the abolition of the board of trade, has been carried in the 
affirmative. It is fufficient for us to obferve in general, that at 
leaft a partial adoption of the plan might prove of much pub- 
lic advantage, and that the author has enforced the expedi- 
ency of it with all the power of ingenious argument and ela 
borate perfuafion. : 





The Maid of Orleans. Tranflated from ithe French of Voltaire. 
Cantothe Firf. 4t0. 1s. Kearfly. 


HE tranflator, we are informed, produces this canto as a 
fpecimen ; intending to publifh the whole work, thould 
the prefent performance meet with the approbation of the pub- 
lic. He has undertaken a difficult tafk. There is generally 
fomething of the fpirit of poetry loft by tranflation, The more 
genius, wit, naiveté, and originality, any work is poffeffed of, 
the more arduous in proportion is the tranflator’s undertaking. 
We do not pretend that a tranflator fhould poffefs all the ge- 
nius and wit of his author, but this we may venture to afirm, 
that there fhould be at leaft a fimilarity of conception and ex- 
prefion, Prompt decifions, in cafes of this nature, are often 
harfh, fometimes unjuft: we fhall therefore only mention 
where we think the prefent tranflator has, and where he has 
not fucceeded, and leave the reader to judge. 
- The {pecimen before us often rifes above the native fimplicity 
of the original ; and as often errs, by falling below it. Vol- 
taire fays, in a manner fuitable to the ftyle of his poem, that 
: the 
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the hair of the royal lover was tied up in trefles, and per- 
fumed. 

* Sur fes cheveux en trefles retenus 
"Parfums exquis font déja, repandus.’ 
. ‘The tranflator has earns! this idea with all the majefty of 
epic numbers, 
¢ Tafte had rrring’t his sien wanton vhnir, 
And choiceft perfumes filled the ambient air.’ 
The French poet, —, of Agnes, fays with the utmoft 
fimiplicity, 
‘ La volupté dont Agnés a fa part, . 
Lui donne encor une grace nouvelle, 
Elle ’anime’—— 
and then concludes with ‘a refexiéx in the manner of la Fons 
taine, where’ wit and raillery lurk under the guife of the greats 
eft plainnefs, 





Amour eft un grand fard ; 
Et a plaifir embellit toute belle,’ 


The tranflator has here too raifed his mufe on epic itilts, 
‘ The raptures the enjoy’d, increas’d her grace, 
The purple fluth of pleafure ting’d her face’— 
and totally omitted the reflexion in the original. 


He is likewife guilty of the oppofite extreme; and finks 
even below the famiiar. .He-tvanflates - 


* Maitre Louvet s’en corrut au plus vite 
Chercher un pot tout rempli d’eau bénite.’ 


© Lovet ran firft to fetch fome holy water, 
And twenty other boobies tumbled a’ter.’ 


He feems to be fond of this vulgarifm a’ter ; for we have it, 
about thirty lines lower, difgracing the fpeech of Richmont, 
and rhyming to gwarter. The fame charge of valgarifm lies 
againit his tranflation of ) 


a Ma foi, mon cher predicateur,’ 
* God’s holy lamb and f{pinnage! Mr. Preacher.” 
In fome places he «niftakes the fenfe of the original. A few 





inftances will be fufficient. By not attending to the defcrip- 


tion Voltaire gives of his heroine in the fecond canto, ‘he not 
only gives us a falfe tranflation of—* feminin vilage,: ‘when he 
renders it—‘ a pulitig face of curds and milk,’ ‘but alfo-a falfe 
idea of Jane’s perfon, which her poet has always reprefented 
‘as vigorous and robuft. Inftead_of,“.a. puling face of curds 


_ and milk,’ Voltaire tells us, the had ‘a bold, unembarrafled 


counte- 
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countenance, black eyes, red lips, * des tetons bruns,’ and a 
mouth from ear‘to ear. 

‘ Vous invitiez—la bouche & vous baifer,’ he tranflates 
‘ challenge his Jigs’ tlrat fearce refrain to die: befides that dit- 
ing ig not the property of Jips, Voltaire is here talking of hif- 
ing and not of biting... He talks too of ¢ dlind eyes fancy- 
ing charms they cannot hive find” Surely it was enough to 
tell us, that dlind eyes fancy. charms they cannot fe, wit 
giving us to find into the bargain, as Voltaire informs us th 
fame eyes were not blind, but only ‘ ardent, dazzled,. ene 
chanting.’ 


‘ To garith day the nuptial couch gives place,” 


We know’ not what right this tranflator ‘has to marry mifs 
Sorrel to'the’king of Fratices certain it is, Voltaire has made 
no fuch attempt, for he calls this mypria/ couch a ‘ lit d’amour.’ 
He tranflates « on conte,’ * relate long ftories ;? which is by ne 
means the idea conveyed by.on come, neither is it the meaning 
of the author. The very. notion of a dog ftory is tirefome, 
difgufting s and {urely Charles and the charming Agnes withed. 
not to be either tirefome or difgufting to each other. 

There are, undoubtedly, many happy paflages in this tranf- 
lation, afid with more attention to correétnefs, and to the fenfe 
and genius of his author, the tranflator may produce fome= 
thing not difpleafing to thofe who have a relifh for this kind of 
reading. ‘The following lines are neither the beft nor the worit 
in the performance. 


¢ Honeft king Charles confum’d in jovial hours: 
The feait of Eafter at the town of Tours. 
There, at a ball—this monarch lov’d to dance, 
_ He found a beauty for the good of France : 
- Agnes her name—but ah! fo fweet a maid 
Love never form’d till mafter of his trade. 
.« Flora was firft, youth’s bloffom to beftow, 
Her fhape, the goddefs of the filver bow ; 
Confenting Venus gave attractive grace, 
And fmiling Cupid neftled in her face. 
To fee, to love, to feel the rifing fire, 
‘The daunted hope, emboldened: by defire, 
. ‘To ogle Agnes, to affect to figh, 
To lofe his voice, and hefitate the lie, 
To prefs with eager grafp her yielding hand, 
And mark,a flame impatient of —* 
In thort, his ardent Sffion to dif das 
And win her, was the bufinefs o adins ; 
Your kings are apt to travel polt that way.’ 
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a Lever to Fdmond Barke, E/q. occafioned by bis Speech in Pars : 
“" “Kamént, Feb. it, 1780. Sve. 1s. Bew. 


‘HE author of this pamphlet is of opinion, that Mr. Burke’s 
~. plad, refpecting the alteration in the civil eftablifhment, 
is NOt foanded upon thofe clear and comprehenfive principles of 
poli¢y'which diftinguith the arrangements of a wile and pene- 
trating legiflator ; that he does not forefee the diftant confe- 
quences of his. intended reform’; ‘that the Houle of Commons 
has already a fufficient controul over the executive department 
of the ftate; and that a farther abridgement of the regal influencé 
might he attended with the moft pernicious effets. There is, 
doubtléts, a proper balance between the three branches of the 
legiflature, without the prefervation of which the conftitution 
cannot fubfift in perfett vigour and foundnefs. And indeed, 
whether the democratic or ariftocratic power would not be too 
rauch extended by an accomplifhment of the defigns at prefent 
in ag sn, may be confidered asa problem in politics. 
Obfirvations on Mr. Burke's Bill, for the better Regulaticn of the 

dndependence’ of Parliament,’ and economical poration of 

Eflablifommat. By a Lady. 8vo. 15. Becket. 

We are forry to be informed, that the writer of this pamphlet 
is not a penfioned female. It contains many /mart obfervations, 
and would have been confidered as an admirable fpeech’ at the 
La Belle Affemblée. 


A Letter to Lord North. With free Thoughts on Penfions and 
Places. 4to. 6d. Bladon. 


The author of this letter, apparently defirous of contributing, 
by his counfel, all in his power towards alleviating the ne- 
éeffities of the ftate, propofes that atax of twenty per cent. fhould 
be laid on penfions and places. Between petitions, affociations, 
plans of reformation, and fpeculative financiers, how long will 
the public tranquility continue to be diftaurbed ? 


Political Reveries, and Utopian Schemesyfor the Welfare of Great 
Britain and Ireland... 8v0. 15. 6d. W. Richardfon. 


The projects fugpefted by this writer relate chiefly to the 
army and the marines. ‘The latter of thefe he confiders as 
equallytqualified for ferving by fea and land; and on this ac- 
count, he propofes that their number flould be greatly in- 
creafed. Asan induceméntro adopt this plan, he obferves that 
it would be attended with féveral other advantages, fuch as fav- 
ing the nation, a‘great deal of bounty money, and enabling us 
fo man a fleet expeditioufly, at the tommencement’of a war. ~ 


Vou. XLIX. March, 1780. Q. Te 
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The Senfe of the People: a Letter to Edmund Burke, E/g. on bis 
intended Motion in the Houfe of Commons, 8vo. is. Becket. 


This is a letter to Edmund Burke, Efg. written previous to 
that gentleman’s motion in the Houfe of Commons, on the 11th ° 
of February, .The author proceeds. upon an anticipation of 
what he imagined would be the general objeéts of Mr. Burke’s 
mouon, which he doubts not, would be prefented in fucha 
form, as would be beft calculated to miflead the unwary, and 
Impofe upon the unknowing. Mr. Barke, he fuppofes, would 
fuggeit to them ideas of cruelty in the levying, and profufion in 
the applying the public money; of mifappropriations in the 
civil lift, and peculation in the public offices, with a variety of 
fimilar charges; all which, the author doubts not, Mr. Burke 
would repreient as the fenje of the people. ‘This affertion, how- 
ever, the author pofitively denies, and affirms that the petitions 
which have been promoted in feveral counties, were devifed 
with no other view than to embarrafs, and, if poffible, to fup- 
plant adminiftration, His arguments are apparently well found- 
ed, and are urged with great force. 


Obfervations on an ** An Appeal frou: the Protefiant Aficiatien, to 
the People of Great Britain.” Sve. 1s. T. Payne. . 


In our Review for November laft, we noticed An Appeal 
from the Proteftant Affociation to the People of Great Britain, 
concerning the probable Tendency of the late A& of Parliament 
in favour of the Papifts. The author of that pamphlet con- 
fidered the alteration made in the penal laws againft Roman 
catholics, as inconfiftent with the fafety of the sictl chakinren, 
and of the proteftant church; but the writer of the Obferva- 
tions before us fully refutes this idea, and evinces, in the clear 
eft manner, the propriety of the aé of parliament in‘ queftion > 
fhewing that 18 not only founded on*humanity but on political 
‘expediency, and the ftrongeft principles of natural juftice. 


Difpaffionate Thoughts on the American War. 8vo. 13, Wilkie, 


The writer of this pamphlet appears to be of the fame opi- 
nion with Dr. Tucker, that we ought to abandon America to 
the independence for which fhe contends, rather than to afiert 
her fubordination to the Britifh legiflature, by a war that, be- 
fides being extremely e*penfive, may entirely alienate the af- 
fections of the coloniits from us.* ‘Fhe author argues with: great 
coolnefs, but not, we think, with an equal degree: of per- 
fuafion. 


Effay on Mcdern Martyrs: with a Letter to General Burgoyne. 
8vo. 15.6d. T. Payne. | 


_ This Effay contains an ironical vindication of fome diftin- 
guifhed military characters that have been fubjected to the im- 
putation of delinquency. Annexed is a letter to General Bur- 
goyne, with whom the author feverely expoftulates for his dif. 
ie | obedience 
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obedience to the orders he had repeatedly received, of returning 
to America. 


Au Effay towards attaining a true Idea of the Charqaer and Reign 
of K. Charles 1. and the Cau/es of the Civil War. 8vo. 35. Od. 
Jewed. Parker. | 


A compilation arranged into chapters, and extraéted verba- 
tim from different hiftorians, whofe authorities are f{peci« 
fied in the margin. ‘There is reafon to imagine that this 
colle&tion has been made-with no favourable view to the prefen¢ 
times; but whoever can miftake the glaring contralt between 
the two reigns for a parallel, muft certainly labour under an 
egregious defect of judgement. 


The Speech of Leonard Smelt, E/g. delivered by bim at the Meett- 
ing of the County of York, December 30, 17791 4fo. 25 
Faulder. 


This fpeech has not been publifhed under the infpection of 
Mr. Smelt, neither was it, we are told, taken down in fhort 
hand. The editor, therefore, does not pretend that it is a faitire 
ful copy of every identical word delivered by Mr. Smelt; but ic 
was put together from notes, faid to have been taken by feveral 
gentlemen who.were prefent at the delivery., Under thofe cir- 
cumftances, efpecially confidering how much the meaning of a 
{peaker may be mifreprefented by even an apparently trifling 
alteration of his expreflions, we cannot ftrictly regard this {peech 
as the real production of Mr. Smelt. We mult, however, in- 
form our readers that it is faid to have been pronounced by 
that gentleman at the meeting of the county of York, on the 
30th of December laft, held for the parpofe of drawing op a pe- 
tition to the Houfe of Commons. I[t appears that Mr, Smele 
was employed as fub-governor to the prince of Wales and the 
bithop of Ofpabrugh ; but on account of a bad ftate of health, 
he was induced to refign this appointment. He acknowledges, 
that fince that time, by the fpecial command of the king, he 
has received an annuity from the privy-purfe; but this he alfo 
refigned at the moment he delivered the fpeech, and was theres 
fore to. be confidered as an independent man. He enters with 
great freedom into a. difcuffion of the views with which the 
meeting had been called, and of the pernicious confequences 
which might attend fuch an encroachment on the royal prero- 
gative, as he judged: to be the object of the intended petition, 
He likewife inveighs with great warmth againft the abettors of 
the petition, and exhorts his hearers in the ftrongeft terms, not 
to afford it their countenance. The idea which Mr. Smelt ap- 
pears to entertain of the royal prerogative, may doubtlefs feem 
uncommonly extenfive; but he confiders it as a principle abfo- 
lately neceflary for preferving the balance of the conftitution ¢ 
aind in this view, therefore, it would be injurious to reprefens 
him as an enemy to public freedom. To fix upon‘him fauch a 
charge, however, has wT a: defign of publifhing this {pect i 
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in the motes on which, an extravagant attachment to the in- 
terefts of the crown is ftrongly infinuated. ~~ 
A Brief Enquiry inte the Fuftice and Policy of long Confinement for 
7 Debt, 8v0. Od. Bew. : 
"It is generally admitted that long imprifonment for ‘debt is 
wo Tefs repugnant to the principles. of policy thah to thofe of 
rumanity ; and’ it i8 therefore pity that ever fuch a practice 
fhould have ‘been authorifed: by the. tegiflature. \ "The fubdje& is 
here treated:in a concife, -but perfpicuous' manner, :and-the au- 
thor has fubjoined a fhort view of the feveral infolvent aéts. 


DIVINIT Y. 


A Sermon preached before the Houfe of Lords, om January 31% 

1780:" By Thortias Lord Bijfbop of Lincoln. gro. 1s. Owen. 

*s Honour. the king,” 1 Pet. ii. 17. From thefe words 
the learned author of this difcourfe takes occafion to’ fhew, 
that fabmiffion to authority is a duty clearly and exprefsly 
enjoined in feripture. ‘He then proceeds to confider the:fatal 
effets of a departure from this fafutary’ principle, exemplified 
in that dreadfal fcene of anarchy and popoler frenzy, which is 
made the fubjeet’ of a national ‘humiliation on the 30th: of Ja- 
huary ; and, laftly, he fuggefts fome ufeful inftructions, which 
may. be-derived from thefe tranfa@tions.. -His lordfhips treats the 
| ehatatter ofking Charles the firft, and the fabjec&t in general, 

With delicacy and propriety.” wee 
A Sermon. preached, befire the Lords Spiritual and Temporal on 
. Briday,. February 4; 1780. Being the Day appointed for a 
«General. Faft; By John Lord Bifbop of St. David's. 410, 15. 
» L. Davis. Fe : Ets 


» His Jordthip very properly confiders, what expedients we 
fhould have recounfe to in a time of difficulty and danger ; he 
Obferves, that religion-diredts usto: place a firm:trutt and confi- 
denceéiw divine Providence; and» he. enquires, whether. our 
moral deferts' be fuch: as: may jafily entitle us to the favour of 
heaven.” ‘Fo ftating this account, he takes notice of our parties 
and animofities; the {mall regard, which is paid amongft us to 
the moft facred characters, and our want of temper and mode- 
ration and other’bad fymptoms of-the- times; he then urges the 
necéffity’ of a fpeedy and effeétaal'refermation. -: | 

A Sermon preached before the Honourable Houfe of Commons, on 
“Friday, Feb 4, 1780. ‘ Being the Day of the General Faf. 
“By George Horne, D. D. ° gto, is. * Rivington. 

- Afenfible, difpaffiionate, and pious: difcourfe on thefe words 
of Mofes, ‘ When thou goes forth againft thine enemies, then 
keep thee from every wicked thing.” Deut. xxtii. 9. thewing, 
that we are. allowéd by fcriptural authority to maintai Our 
rights and avenge ous Wrongs againg ous national enemies ; and, 
Ls sn elan! oishiaahiad eR”. GRA _ “more 
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more particularly, that atime of war thould be a time of, te- 
formation. , . 


A Sermon preached in the Metropolitical Church of Canterbury, on 
‘February 4, 1780, om the General Faf... By. James Corn. 
_.wallis, LL. D. Dean of Canterbury, 4t0, .6¢. Robfon. 


A rational difcourfe, ftating the arguments, which reafon and 
fcripture faggeft in favour-of the doctrine of. a fuperintendin 
providence over ftates and kingdoms; and ‘the influence, whict 
this daétrine ought to have on our public and private con- 
duft. 


ff national Change in Morals, in Meafures, and in Politics neceffary 
to mational Profperity. A Difgourfe preached on Feb. 4, 1780. 
on the General Faft. 8vo. 13. Cadell. 


This Difcourfe is faid to have been preached on the.general 
faft; but from the warmth with which it is written, . we fof 
<hat it was. never delivered from the pulpit. “‘The.text isa Joyal 
one: * Fear the Lord and the king,’ . Prov, xxiv.-21. In, aif, 
courfing on.the former part of this. precept,. the author:thus.res 
probates the theological natians advagced in. fome late publica. 
tions ; her beg bs | ' é 


“* Our predeceffors believed every thing, and we believe nothing. 
Infidelity isthe fathion. Princes write panegyricks upon drivellets 
and dotards. The laft dying words and firm condué of atheifts 
and unbelievers are publifhed to the Chriftian world, for their ufe 
and edification. And inftead of any folid and comfoftable'fcheme of 
rational theology and immortality, occult and independent’ prdéper~ 
ties in nature are multiplied and contended for,—-the hative;:con- 
{cious, palpable, aétive and afpiring powers of the foul aredifputed 
or denied---whilft the gloomy and degrading doétrines of fatal and 
ineluétable’ neceffity.--of a limited, imperfect, or ‘fuperannuated 
deiry,---of monftrous:combinations of inert, or more monttrous or- 
ganizations of intelligent, matter, arehatdily and cruelly obtrud- 
ed on the aftonifhed and trembling beltewer, So that we ftand unri- 
valled in our atchievements.. We.have exploded;the fcheme of 
chriflianity as an obfolete impofition, .We have fubitituted matter 
in the room of God and Spirit: and reduced ourfelves to the en- 
vied and glorious level of the brutes that perifh.” ; 


In examining how the.latter part.of the precept is obferved, 
he inveighs again&.our pretended. patriots in. this. animated 
ftrain: sain ot ' 

‘ The oppofition.of this fation to the mea{ures of government 
has been urgec with a licenfe of language, an irreverence of expof- 
tulation, an infolence of remonitrance, a perverfion of terms, a mif- 
application of parts, and a proftitution of talents extremely unbe- 
coming ftatefmen and fubjects, and highly difgraceful to the wif- 
dom, the weight and dignity .of a fenatorial convention. Nor has 
this factious {pirit been confined to the circle of their public Capa- 
city only. The fame temper has betrayed itfelf without doors, 
Our public prints are filled with the moft inflammatory and {edirti- 
wusfpeeches. Rude, undutiful, contemptuous and odious peérional 
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reflections are cat upon perfons of fupreme rank. ‘The dziion of 
fedition urges. his emiffaries to the moft indecent excefles. And 
bitter and unmerited inveétive, is directed againft the auguift per- 
fon of the fovereign, and with undaunted and overbearing infolence 
lévelled at the throne itfelf. . 

‘ Oppofitions there fiave been to goverhment in this, and all free 

Exe* moderate, meritorious and patriotic. And there are fome 
ew protefts on record, which will do the proteftors immortal ho- 
nour, and ftand to pofterity a perennial monument of their integri- 
ty, independency, and public confciente. But always to oppofe and 
éontradiét, to be inceffantly morofe,-querulous and croaking,— 
for ever to wear the fame rueful features, and invariably to repeat 
ge fame melancholy forebodings,---what is it but to damp and 
dejeétthe brave and enterprizing genius of Britain, and to add arti- 
ficial fpirits to he? perfidious and daftardly enemies? What is it but to 
ficht the battles of France? What is it but to rouze the native le- 
pherey of Spain ? What is it but a fuccedaneum for the exhaufted re- 
ources, and animation to the expiring {pirit of rebellion in Ameri« 
¢a? What is it but the rancorous and unrelenting malignity of a 
difappointed and defperate fagtion, whofe fole mortification is to be 
out of plsté, whofe bitterelt ivexation, Caffandra like, never to 
be credited by tliofe they threaten, and whofe eternal opprobrium, 
to bave been the apgravators of their country’s weaknels, aiid, in 
confequence, the indireét and able auxiliaries of her enemies ? 

—* But, coatinues-+he, if you are mad with party, or prompted 
by pride to negleét and defpife the happinefs and allotment which * 
is before you; go, in queft of adventurers, to fome more favourite 
elie. Bepatt a voluntary exile from your hated native foil.—Em-: 
Bark for the continent; and, in, the envied metropolis of Gaul, 
¢rouch your haughty head to the uncontrolled monarch of that 
fervile ftate, and lead an anxious life, at the nod of the tyrant, 
évery moment liable to be for ever buried in the damp and dreary 
caverns of the ruthlefs Baftille.—-Or if your coward heart recoils at 
the profpedt, let the Pyrenees fecure your fafety, and fee how long 
your licentious fpirit will brook the gloomy reftraint and fufpicious 
folemnity of Spanith: manners; and how jong you can bear to 
tremblé under the hourly apprehenfGon of fuffering the moft exqui- 
fite tortures of the Inguifition, --Or if you want more liberty, go 
t6 America:---affort with the Yankees :---cultivate their woods 
and wilds :---habituate yourfelf to the dangerous'viciflitudes of their 
ifitemperate atmofphere;---and, fince you are not contented ta 
fubmit to the mild reftraints of legal government, go and bow your 
yieck to the feet of gil the felf-delegated defpots which compofe the 
Congrefs.’ - 


It is obferved by the author, that ‘ the oppofition of this 
day proceeds upop the beaten ground ;? that Cataline ade 
drefled his adherents in the languape of our modern patriots: 
¢ Quin igitur expergifcimini? En ila, ila, quam fepe optaf- 
tis, Viderras /? ‘ 


a Sermon preached at. the Ordination, held November 21, 1779s 
éy john Lord Bifep of Oxfords By Jolin Randolph, M, 4, 
gli. 15, Rividgton, | 

~ Ip this difconrfe the author enquires what are the literary qua- 

fifications neceflary for a Chriftiag. divine, whofe bufinefs it is 
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-to explain ahd defend the truths of Chriftianity, to convince the 


gainfayers, to repel their attacks, and to uphold and ftate in its 
true light that wonderful feries of evidence, on which oar reli- 
gion depends. ‘This, he obferves, isa laborious and important 
undertaking ; and demands an extraordinary preparation. 
‘ The very languages of the. facred fcriptures require a variety 
of other information; the one difficult and obfcure from its high 
antiquity ; the other from its vaft copioufnefs, and the varia- 
tions, which it has undergone.” The {ciente of criticifm is 
likewife neceflary, * whether it be that eriticifm, which decides 
between a number of various readings, and clears the text from 
its corruptions, or that higher fort which lays down with ac- 
curacy and precifion the-exa&t fenfe of words and fentences, 
their origin and derivation, and unfolds the feveral parts of a 
perplexed argument, fo as to fhew their relation to each other; 
and this an art of no moderate {kill... . Agaim, a great part of 
the fcripture is hiftorical, and neceffarily conneéted with parts 
of profane hiftory ; the very time and manner of the propaga- 
tion of our religion cannot well be underftood without the 
hiftory of the times . . And if hiitory be .neceffary and ufeful, 
the inferior fciences of ‘geography and chronology, which ad- 
minifter to hiftory, are at the fame time included . . . As the 
Chriftian faith has béen attacked, and will probably continue 
to be attacked, by every fpecies of fallacy and fophiftry, it is 
neceflary to ftrip this fophiftry of its falfe drefs, and to be able 
to reduce it to that ftandard, by which error and truth are 
diftinguifhed. And if this be the cafe, then all thofe fciences, 
which tend to give us habits of clofe reafoning, and of attention, 
become collaterally ufeful.’ | | 


The author proceeds to fhew the ufe of nataral and moral 
philofophy in the caufe of religion ; adding that even the ele- 
gant arts fhould not be neglected ; and that there can be no rea- 
fon, why religion fhould not have every honeft advantage. _ 

In confirmation of the foregoing fentiments, he obferves, that 
fuperftition, enthufiafm, and infidelity, have‘always had their 
foundation in ignorance, : 

This isa rational difcourfe, very properly adopted to an aca- 
demical audience. : 


The Perfecions of the Chriftian’s CharaGer, reprefented in a Set- 
thou preached at Barbican, May 26, 1779. By James Walder. 
Sve. 6d. Buckland. 


A plain praétical fermon tending to fhew, that the perfec. 
tion of the chriftian character confitts particularly in fincerity of 


‘heart, uniformity of conduct, a progreflive improvement in 


piety and virtue, tranquility of mind, and a peaceable dif- 


polition, 
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bBaveDifcourfer'san'the Pomps°and Vanities of this World, ahd on 


sb phe! Nature’ anid "Défign of the Lord's 4 Sapper, Bu. 64, * Bygk- 
Jand. 
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qi 
oc bbe, produdtion, of a female. pen— The pious author’? is’ fatd 
to haye. fpent the principle past of her time in reading and 
yan ; and: to -haye died lately in. anvadvanced age. “She 


ms tq have been fincerely defirous to do every ‘thing in her 


_s power. to promote the intereft.of virtue and piety. °° 4 


“The Scotth Preacher,’ yzme. Vols III. 24. 6d. fevied, Cadelt. 


at volume contains fixteen fermons on the following fub- 
Family Worthip recommended, by Dr. A. Hunter. > 

feadasbenee and Neceflity of Public Worfhip, by. Mr..R 
‘Petrie. The Death of Chrift, by Mr. Somerville. Kind Af- 
~ feétions, by Dr. M* Farlan, Our Saviour’s Prayer for the 
_ Union of his Followers confidered, by Mr. Macgill. ~The Sve- 
“cefs of the firft Publithers of the Gofpel a Proof of its Truth,” by 
“Dr. G. Campbell. The Sufferings of Chrift, compared with 
‘thofe which "fall out in Life to other: Men, by Dr. Ogilvie. 
“The Caufe, Symptoms, and Cure of Indifference to. Religion, 
“by Dr. A. Gray. The Peace of the Grave, by Mr. J.. Mas 
“kenzie. The Excellency of the Spirit of Chrifianity, by. Dr. 
“Leechman. 
“The names of Dr. Leechman, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Mpaei, 
-&e. are fufficient to recommend this Collegtion, 


rs Dy iffivtation on Scripture Imprecations. By Ben. ~Williaais. 
t2mo. 15.6d. Cadell. 


‘Many writers have attempted to explain and reconcile with 
‘the priaciples of unjverfal charity and. benevolence, thofe im- 
-precations, or feeming imprecations, which occur in the Pfalms 
and other bocks of the Old Teftament, and for. this, purpofe 
have purfued different fchemes of interpretation. See Jenking?s 
+ Reafonablenefs of Chriftianity, vol. ii, ¢. xix. Hammond ‘on 
the Pfalms, Sykes’s:Introdu@tion to Paraph. on the Heb. An 
Addrefs to the rational Advocates ‘of the Church of ‘England, 

~3769-, Crit, Rev..vol. xxvi, p. 201.) Vol. xxvii. p.213. Vol, 
XBXl_ P, 347- -Vol. xxxiv. p. 249. Vol. xli, op. 383. 

The ther of this Traé& endeavours:to prove, as others have 
.done bei OR pin that.in the prophetic-language, verbs have an 
Sar force, and.the very fame fignification, whether they 

io ih thei lm perative mood or ‘the future tenfe. See Ads 
J . This,.verfe,. our author fays, is fiyled a prophecy by Sr, 
aoe a {criptare.to be. fulfilled. 
- Ht eonfifts of three clanfes; the two firft were taken from’ Pfalm 
Rix. 250 the laft from Pfalm cix. 8): They are all prophetical: And 
the verb in each, according to the original Hebrew, is in the future 
saa yet the apoftle has put-all the verbs into the imperative form 

‘A full and clear demonilration,, that, according to the prophetic 
Hr, verbs whether ufed in the imperative mood, or the future 
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_tenfe, were confidered by.St. Peter, and then-generally. underfiood 


by others, as having the very fame meaningyiand, to, be alike de- 
claratory.} Compare Matt. x. 13. Luke x. 6. 


_ This, our author thinks, is a key to all expreffions, which 
feem to'an Englifh reader to have an imprecatory meaning, 
wherever they are to-be found’either in the Old or New Tefta- 


, ment and whenever a verb has in the original an imperative 


form, and the fenfe is only declaratory, it Ought to be rendered 
into Englifh, according to the different genius of the language, 
in the future tenfe, and particularly in Pialm xxviii, 4. * Thou 
fealt give them according to their deeds ;’ and in Pfalm Ixxix, 
12. * Thou alt of wilt sender unto your neighbours fevenfold :’ 
fo in Pfalm cix. 6. * Thou fal: fet a wicked man over him :° 
fo likewife in A&s i: 20, ‘ His habitation ope be defolate ;’ 
and finally, in 2 Tim. iv. 14. “ Alexandef'the copperfmith did 
me much evil, the Lord ail or will teward him,’ Ca 

All imprecations, are evidently inconfiftent with the genius of 
the gofpel ; but fome have thought that they are not difagree- 
able to the fpirit of the Jaw; and therefore might be allowable 
under the Mofaic difpenfation. Our Saviour,, they imagine, 
has coantenanced this opinion in his fermon on the, mount, as 
he is there fappofed to point out the imperfections of the Jewith 
aw: whereas, his defign, our author fays, was not to depreciate 
the law, toalter it, or add to it, but to explain it, to vindicate 
it from thé corrupt gloffes of the fcribes and pharifees, and.to 
reprefent it as a complete fyitem of moral precepts, breathing a 
{pirit of unbounded benevolence and kindnefs. In confirmation 
of this idea, he has fubjoined a paraphrafe of the fifth chapter 
of St. Matthew, chiefly taken from Dr. Doddridge 

To the Differtation and Paraphrafe is fubjoined a Preliminary 
Difcourfe, which is defigned to accompany a new collection of 
the Pfalms, extracted from the writings of the moft eminent 
Englith poets. 


An Explanation of the Prophecy of the Seven Vials, or the Seven 
Laft Plagues, contained in the Revelasionof St. John; Chapters 
XV. and XVI... 8v9. 15... Rivington. : 


The drift of this interpretation is, that the feven vials, or 
the feven plagues, mentioned Rev. ch. xvi. principally relate 
to the church of Rome; that'the firft refers to the grievances 
under which men gsoaned for a long time, in all thofe countries 
which acknowleged. the. papal jurifdition, when it was mof 
widely extended ; that the fecond relates to.the’ crufadeés ; the 
third tothe wars..and confliéts of the ‘Roman catholics amon 
themielves, viz. between the Giuelphs and Gibelitis, and fevera 
contending popes; that>the -foarth refers “to the ‘teformation, 
and the /ua particalarly, in'the 8th verfe, denotes the ‘/criprares, 
which /cerched, or occafioned® great perplexity to the’ Roman 
catholics, at-that time; that the fifth relates ‘to, the diffolution 
of the order of the jefuits ; that the fixth and, feventh remajn 
yet unaccompliited, “the latter alluding ‘to the final woe 
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‘of the’ papal tyranny, &c. and the former to fome pféat event 
preparatory to it. - 

All this may be true ; but fuch like interpretations can only 
be confidered as vague and uncertain conjectures, 


Oreo? ® *¢: 
‘The Stnatorial Difpenfary; a Poem. ta. 15.. Portal. 
There is’ fome true wit and humour (things which we very 





feldom meet with), together with no inconfiderable degree of 


poetical merit in this little ludicrous performance, The author 
fets out with the whimfical idea, that drugs, medicines, &c. if 
properly applied and adminiftered, -might cure the diforders of 


the mind, as well as thofe of the body, £ Then fays he), 


‘——might fome folvent, W——d, melt the lead, 
The only mine that’s fertile in thy head ; 
Or fome cafringent top with little pain, 
The ftubbornsdiabetes of the brain,’ 
He then brings his phyfic into St. Stephen’s Chapel ; 
‘Where N-----n, deck’d with due official form, 
“ Rides in the whirlwind, and dire@s the form.” 
This line of Addifon’s is here happily apphed; There os 
fas he) ; : . 
« Let there be plac’d a well-ftor’d Med’cine Chetft, 
With every drug that may each temper hit, 
Weigh'd out in dofes, quantum fuffictt, 
From which let all the members when they meet, 
In order take their phyfic, and their feat, 
This would fo harmonize each jarring foul, 
That one opinion would pervade the whole, 
Concurrent voices would exclude debate, 
And moderation foften party hate.” 


A little further on he exclaims, 


‘ Or couldft thou, great Vanbutchel, keep this houfe, } 
A's uncorrupt as thou can’t keep thy fpoule, 2 
Then thould the grateful mufe embalm thy fame, 
Pickle thy merits, and preferve thy name. 
Bateman’s elixir, with cathartic touch, 

Would rake the neutral bottoms of the Dutch ; 
Sound and fecure fhould Britain’s glory live, 
Propt now and then with Smyth's Reflorative ; 
And thou, great Leake! thy jujtly famous pill 
Might fafely vend without a chance to kill. 
Raynes might his fame enlarge, his price enhance, 
By curing rupturés between us and France, 

And all woald Gallia’s latent tricks efpy; 

If Baron Wenzel couched the nation’s eye.’ 


There is a vein of pleafantry in thefe lines which our readers, 
we aré fate, will not be difpteaféd with. 

This poem,’ which ends rather abruptly, feems, upon the 
whole, much to refemble, in, the ftyle and manner, a little 
piece, called the Prag, (fee our Review for March, gry 
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vol. xlv, p. 228) though whether it, be written by the fame 
hand we cannot pretend to determine, : 


Unanimity ; a Poems By J. Macaulay. 4t0.. 1s. 6d. Cadell. 


This Poem contains fome very good advice to Old England 
a the prefent crifis, and is not ill-written. The following 
ines are {pirited, and we hope prophetic; {peaking of Britannia, 
the author fays, 
‘ Like her own rocks, when angry Boreas raves, 
Plows the mad fea, and rides the foaming waves ; 
Secure fhe ftands, tho’ angry tempefts beat, 
And fees the billows break beneath her feet. 
*"Midft foreign tumults, and domeftic jars, 
The {nares of treafon, and the fpoil of wars, 
Her native ftrength can ev'ry blaft oppofe, 
And hurl defiance on her boafting foes,’ 


Unanimity; a Poem. Ato. 13.64, Bew. 


Wherever the malignant fpirit of party (which is at prefent fo 
univerfally prevalent amongft us) interferes, it defeats all the 
efforts of genius, damps the fpirit of poetry, and fours every 
thing it comes near; that (Uitle haven leaveneth the whole 
dump. Such is the cafe with regard to this poem. The author 
feems to have fome power of numbers, a lively imagination, 
and no contemptible parts ; but having been unfortunately bit 
by-fome mad patriot, the effects of his diforder appear ih every . 
line ; he frets, rails, and abufes, calemniates every body that 
is zot on his fide of the queftion ; and extols, with aukward 
praife-and ill-deferved eulogium, every body who is, without 
regard to truth, reafon, or character, As Pope fays, 


‘ He raves, recites, and maddens thro’ the land,’ 


This obfervation the following fhort fpecimen may ferve to 
confirm ; 


* Profeffions minifterial who believes ? 

Saint St-ph-n’s chapel’s but a den of th--ves ; 
Whence cotirtly fumes fly off in fulfome ftench, 
And quickly reach the noftrils of the bench, 
Right Reverend—C--nw-llis draws *em in, 
And M--kh-m thinks grofs treachery no fin. 
Snuffing up flatt’ry’s incenfe Th-rlow’s feen ;’ 


He gres on in this manner for feveral pages, echoing news- 
paper abufe, and retailing fafhionable feandal ; after which he 
flides into fulfome panegyric on American heroes and Irith pa- 
triotifm. 

‘ Strange things of fabled heroes verfe relates ; 

Mine facred flows to Wathington and Gates ; 

‘ To arms and wifdom in one caufé combin'd, 

Alarm'd by fuff’rings, and by Leififter join’d.” 

‘ Turn not thine ear, Hibertiia !“clreck fupplies ! 

Bid Newnham, like another Laurence, rife te 
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Under his aufpices, with‘infults warm, | 
Behold another patriot congrefs form ! 

-t. Bidflighted loyalty to ‘fenfe:refort ; 
Arm! arm! to xcrufh the pathics of a courts 

.. Ln this refolve let all but flaves agree, . 

Ae And factifice to unanimity.” ~ | : 
‘To this, facrifice par. readers who have patience enough to 
rule this poem will probably add’ another, by uxanimoujly con- 

Soni it to,everlafting oblivion, nat | 
iS ho The Briteniad; aPcem. 400, 18. 6d. © Kearfly. - 
“Phis’is a’ very’ poor performance. - In the very firft page we 

meet with thefe. two lines ;. - Mey 
yt ‘ Religion, drm me with thy facred zeal, 

. Chafte be my verfe, conviction mutt prevail. 

Quale principium!” The verfe, as our author fays, may be 
ebafte, but furely the rbime is not fo. It is better, however, 
than fome that-follow, fuch as | . 

~* But when thy weaknefs unto party /ean‘d, 
‘ “And-independent nonfenle was prociaim'd.’. 
Or, which comes ‘4 little after, — aac ies 
‘ Shall I be curft in patriotic fenfe, 
Becaufe 1 with confufion to the French?” * 


The following reflection is a curious one ; 
‘ The. man. who tries all fides, and.fail’s undone, 
No principles fo dangerous are as noze. : 
Surely we may fay of this author, in return, 
None but himfelf can be his parallel ; } 
or, tofpeak of the poem, and the writer,in his own words, 
towards the conclufion;. . etl 3 
_ © The poem, poh! it merits no fuch name, 
‘2°T he priater, now I thmk on’t, is to blame, 
«His judgment fhould have check'd fo vain a thought, 
-. And notchave printed what a dunce had wrote.’ 


Rebellion’ and Oppofition, ‘a Poem, gto. © 2s. 6de -Bladon. 


_ This is a poktical poem, and perhaps becaufe it is fo, good 
for nothing. Politics, we:have remarked, feldom accord with 
the Mufes, as is fully exemplified -by the piece before us, 
which ‘contains “neat fifty pages in very bad rhime, only re- 
iterating what we have’ already heard too much of, the dreadful 
confequences of an ‘American war, the obflimacy, difimalatien, 
and crieltyof 'therebels, and the impolitic and ineflicacious 
méafurds® taken on our ipart:to, fubdue them. The verfes are 
throughoat poor, low, and profaic—take a fhort fpecimen, 
readers, and be fatisfied. : sad 

oA ‘ The proud: Americans, whofe ardent eye 
»2 'Was*boldly fix’d:o0 mdependency ; 

» Who bad thrown-off one tax of high import, 

Now at defiance boldly fetthecourt, ~ 
And thofe fame men view'd with contempt and fcorn 
Whofe image lately in their breaft was worn, 
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Of thofe, alas! {till harder was the Jot 
Who went enforce this law upon the {pot + eet 
Infulted, pelted, {mote by fury.dire, ....., he 
They fcarce with life were fuffer'd to retire,” we 
Paradife Regain’d; or, the Battle of Adam and the For. An 
Heraic Poem. 400. 26 Bews® = °° % 

It now and then happens that a public occurrence of a fingular 
mature gives opportunity to wit and genius to exercife ‘peortalienn 
upon it, and produces fome pretty poem or, éntertaining pam- 
phiet, that at leaft amufes the world for a time, and brings oni 
fome degree of temporary fame to the author. Of this we were 
in hopes from the title of the little piece beforeus, which, if 
the fubject had been well-treated, might have afforded no, {mall 
entertainment. Bat this, unfortunately for us,: is: mot the ¢afe. 
with regard to Paradife Regain’d, which, is one, -of the dulleft 
pieces of unintelligible, nonfenfe which we werevever obliged to 
wade through;, without one mica /alis in the whole to recompenfe 
usfor.ourlabour. “ | ee ate ae 

~ The metre in which this poem (for fo. the author. modeftly ftyles. 
it) is written, is neither the Heroic, or Miltonic,. the Alternate 
Rhyme, the Hudibrattic, nor in thort any meafure that-ever ap- 
peared before, or probably ever will again——as the reader will- 
fee by the following lines. ; 
‘Recording mufe, O fay, how Adam in 
Contemplation of mighty empire loft, 
In thought fublime, *bove the Pelion towers, ’ 
From whence Jove convers’d with the humbler gods, 
In voice harmonious as fweet organ’s note, 
Chaunting in elevations godly pfalms: 
Meditating in thought, great natute’s child, 
On the flowery meads, fiver ftreams, roly 
Bowers, golden fruit of Paradife Loft : 
His heart beat high, like the panting deerchas’d 
By the tender-noftrill’d hound, tumultuous." 

In this Arange diffonant jargon he goes on for nearforty pages ; 
but as we cannot from any one of them fele& a fingle paflage 
that would give our readers ‘the leaft pleafure, they: will readily 
excufe any farther quotation from, or unneceffary criticifm on 
this defpicable performance. 


Two. Poetical Epifiles, with a Poffeript, refpeBing the Fates, of 
Clergymen, as they were ra a a young Gentleman, in. the 
Year 17779:«bo was at that Time lasely ordained; with.a Pren 
face, written tovyards the End of lafi Year, that forws them.to 
have been intended for Pubjitation. 4¢0, Becker. 


The anonymous: editor of thefe. Poems (forthe aothor, we 
are informed, is dead) feems extremely folicitous with-regard, to 
thespoetical chara&er-of his-deceafed- friend, and to entertain @ 
higher opinion of his merit as a writer than the work beforens 
will, we are afraid, beable to juftify. ‘* Hedoubts not, (he 
fays, in a prefatory advertifement) of their proving equally ac- 
ceptable to the reader with the many antecedent ' cn aah 
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his friend, and that, in that cafe, the expence of printing them 


will be amply defrayed.” 

As the warmth of friendfhip, efpecially when thus extended 
beyond the grave, is certainly laudable, we are forry that it is 
not in our power, confiftent with that jaftice which as impartial 
Reviewers we owe to the public, to congratulate him on the 


extraordinary merit of this performance; for though we have © 


read thefe poems, as we do.every work, with a fincere with to 
find them deferving of every encomium we could beftow, we 
cannot difcover any great beauties in them. The principat 
fubjec of thefe Epittles is, the State of Religion in this country, 
and the Hardthips of the Inferior Clergy, which have already 
been much better handled in humble profe. In the beginning 
of the firft Epiftle we meet with the following lines ; 


¢ Religion, long defcended from the fkies, — 
Had back to homeward /i/t her weary eyes.” 


’ Lift (for lifted) is, we fear, rather ungrammatical ; 


¢ Her martyrs flam’d, and lakes of human blood 
Imbru'd the reeking foil, where’er the trod. 

Her candid bofom gor’d had ever borne 

The painful crofs, her brows the platted thorn, 

*T was thus diftreft imperial bounty found, 

Reliev'd her finking, heal'd her many a wound ; 
With watchful care proteéted from the ftorm, 

And cloath’d in better garb her heav’nly form. 

« * The time would fail me, and the millionth page, 
T’ unfold the fcenes of many an after age; 

Or how, ’midft Huns, Goths, Alans, and the reft, 
Where’er the fojourn’d, far’d this heav’n-born gueft ; 
Tf unin{pir’d your friend might bring to light 
Things almoft hidden in furrounding night.’ 


The few lines which we have here quoted are as good as any 
in the colletion. Thefe the -reader may fee do. not rife above 
mediocrity, and . 

/ —__mMViediocribus-¢ffe poetis 
Non Dii, non homines, &c. 


Four Elegiac Tales. 400, 25.6d. Flexney. 


To thofe who are fond of the plaintive and pathetic we would - 


recommend thefe Tales as not unworthy of their attention. They 
are in general well-written, and may boaft of as much poetical 
merit as that fpecies of metre (the ancient fing-fong) is capable 
of, ‘Fhe tales are taken from various parts of the old Englifh 


_ hiftory, and confequently interefting to an Englifh readers The 


firft of them called, the Nun, is, much the beft, being a very 
affefting ftory, and extremely well told. 


Ingratitude, an Ode; and Sir Salvadore, az Allegoric Poem, Sve. 
Priated at Lincoln.. 15.64. Crowder. 


The writer of this little poem informs us, at the beginning of 
it, that his intention is 
| 4 ‘To 
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¢ To ftrike at humble diftance Spencer’s lyre.’ 
Spencer’s lyre is undoubtedly very fweet and harmonious ; but 
our Lincolnfhire bard is not poffeffed of mufical abilities fuffi- 
cient to play upon it with any degree of excellency. We would 
advife him, therefore, to change the mftrument, if he expects 
to be liftened to or admired. 


MEDICAL | 
Philofophical Inquiries into the Laws of Animal Life, Chap. I. 
By Hugh Smith, M.D. 470. 15. L. Daviso ° 
In a courfe of le&tures delivered by this author about two 
years dgo, he advanced fomie conjectures concerning animal 
life, and the laws of the animal economy, the general outlines 
of which he afterwards publifhed. In tefpect of the pamphlet 
which contained them we obferve, that it was impoffible to form - 
any pofitive judgement of his principles, without a more full 
view of the experiments and arguments adduced bv the aathor 
in their fupport. His dottrine, we now find, is, that airis the 


‘material caufe of every motion proper to life. This pro- 


pofition he endeavours to confirm by fome experiments 
made on the heart of eels, or of tench, and fhowing it to be 
differently effected by the prefence and abfence of the atmof- 
pheric air. Dr. Smith’s hypothefis is ingenious, but not fatis. 
fa&torily eftablifhed. For the change of motion which he ob- 
ferved in the heart, when alternately expofed to, and feparated 
from, the atmofpheric air, might as well be imputed to the 
ftimulus of the air externally, as to the operation of that ele- 
ment within the veflels of the heart. 


The Gout and Rheumatifn cured or alleviated; proved by well az- 
thenticated Cafes of the moft Ay Fits being remowed in a few 
Days. By William Rowley, M.D. 8vo. 2s. F. Newbery. 
The means recommended for the cure of thefedifeafes, are a 

bath and cataplafm, the preparations. for which, we are told, 
were originally procured from France, bat the.compofition has 
fince been improved. The remedies being a fecret, the proof of 
their efficacy muit reft entirely on-the cafes adduced by the author 
in fupport of them; and we fhall therefore only inform ‘our 
readers, that he-has added refle€tions on the caufes of the gout, 
and the danger of altering the dict in chronic complaints, — 


Obfervations and Remarks refpeSing the more effe@ugl Means of 
Prefervation of wounded Seamen and Marines on board bis Ma~ 
jefty’s Ships in Time of Auftion, Bv0.- 1s. T. Evans. 

The author of thefe Obfervations is Mr. Rymer, a furgeon of 
the navy, whom we had occafion to mention favourably in a 
former Review *. On account of the impofiibility of always per- 
forming amputation, in a fhip, fo fpeedily as might be defirable, 
he propofes that every furgeon fhould be fupplied with a number 
of tourniquets,’ in proportion to thé complement of the fhip ; 
an expedient which. appears to be highly. proper. a 
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¢ See Crit. Rev. for Nov. 4779, p. 400» 
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, MISBSCELLANEOWS. 


Letters on the Utility and Policy of employing Machines to fborten 
Labour., 8vc. 15. Becket. 


That political and commercial advantages are ultimately in- 
feparable, no doubt canbe entertained ; but it is no lefs cer- 
tain, that im particular cafes, they may clafh with each other. 
If machines be ufed for fhortening labour, a number of induftri- 
ous perfons may -be deprived of their ufual employment; and on 
the other hand, if the manovfaéturer fhould be excluded from 
fuch a refource, the price of his commodities muft be increafed, 


din proportion to the fuperior price of Jabour.. The ufe of ma- 


chines, therefore, though ‘in general beneficial to the manu- 
faéturer, can be confidered as advantageous to the public only 
when the price of the commodities is raifed fo high by that of 
Jabour, as to diminifh the fale of them io foreign markets, 
Upon this principle the author of thofe letters contends for the 
utility of fuch machines ; and draws hence fome hints for the 
improvement and farther extenfion of our woollen trade and ma- 
nufactures. 


Leffins on Elocution; or Mifcellaneous. Pieces in Profe and Verfe, 
JeleGted from the bet Authors for the perusal of Perfons of Ta/ie, 
and the Improvement of Youth in Reading and Speaking. By 
William Scott, Yeacher in Edinburgh. 120. 3:. Longman, 


A ufeful colle&tion of pieces proper for exercifes in fpeaking, 
felefted with tafte, and arranged with judgment, for the purpofe of 
leading the young {peaker, by gentle fteps, from the more eafy 
to the more difficult branches. of elocution, having been pro- 
vided in Dr. Enfield’s Speaker.*, and received with approbation ; 
a literary adventurer. not only adopts. the leading defign of this 
ufefu] mifcellany, but, for the moit part fills his colleétion with the 
fame pieces. Unfortunately, however, for this mw compiler, he 
has not had judgment to improve opon the former collection in 
his materials ; and he has fhewn fuch ignorance of the nature of 
elocution, and the proper method of teaching it, that he has de- 
parted from that part of the plan of the Speeder, which is its chief 
merit, .the arrangement of the pieces in the order beft fuited 
tq exercife the learner’s talents, under the heads of /ele@ /entences, 
narrative, didaétic, argumentative, oratorical, colloquial, and 
pathetic, and initead of this difpofition, has adopted the trite 
and unmeaning diftribution into profe and werfe. There is, 
therefore, little danger that this publication will eclipfe the re- 

yutation or fuperfede the ufe af that from which the idea of it is 
orrowed, It will probably meet with the negleét which all 
fuch unneceffary and ufelefs publications deferve. 





® See Crit, Rev. vol. xxix. p. 273. 


























